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Events of the Géeck. 


THE surface of the war has been disturbed by ripples, 
but its depths remain unchanged. In other words, it is 
static, or dynamic only as to preparations which are 
assumed but not seen. What movement there has been 
has, with one significant exception, taken place on the 
outskirts of the war. The German colony of Cameroon 
is almost cleared of enemy troops, nearly 15,000 Germans 
and native German subjects having taken refuge in 
Spanish Guinea. The Russian stroke in the Caucasus is 
reported to have been pressed with such vigor that 
Erzerum is evacuated. At the same time, Kut is 
declared to be of such strategic value that it is to be held. 
This is puzzling, for we all know it to be in danger. 
There is obvious German nervousness lest Rumania 
should join the Allies, and Salonika and Albania are 
profiting by the diversion, though French and Bulgar 
patrols have been in contact near Doiran. There have 
been some skirmishes between the Austrian and Allied 
navies, and the Russians have shown their spirit by con- 
necting up and exploding a number of enemy mines, 
and seizing an important bridgehead on the Dniester. 
The most important feature of the week was the local 
attack and German success in the Artois. But the 
whole atmosphere of the war represents a tensity of 
preparation, the full meaning of which neither side has 
disclosed. 

* * * 

Tue Germans have again achieved a local success 
on the French front. The section of the line lying east 
of Souchez and Neuville has been the scene of some of 





the most violent attacks in the war. General Petain last 
spring won fame in his successful siege of the district 
by a warfare in which small features of the country 
became as deeply interesting as towns and fortresses 
earlier in the war. It is here that the Germans attacked 
on Wednesday. The Vimy ridge, which resisted all 
efforts to capture it in the September offensive, looks 
down upon La Folie, and it was slightly to the west of 
this place that, after a preliminary bombardment and 
the explosion of two mines, the Germans made their 
advance. The explosion shattered the first line trenches, 
and the Germans were able to occupy the position over 
an extent of nearly a thousand yards. They even pene- 
trated to the parallel trenches beyond, but were unable 
to hold them. The Germans claim to have captured over 
100 prisoners and five machine-guns. The moral is the 
old one, that these first line trenches can usually be taken 
by a vigorous assault and a sufficient sacrifice of men. 
. * 7 

On Wednesday afternoon, two German seaplanes 
visited the coast of Kent, and dropped seven bombs— 
three near Ramsgate and four near Broadstairs. They 
then disappeared, before the naval and military airmen 
had a chance of engaging them. There was little damage, 
but two women and a child were injured. The country 
can take such visits with impunity; but the case of 
Zeppelin raids, though in no way critical, is 
different. No policy has yet been fixed as to the vexed 
question of giving warnings to the public. Surely it 
could be stated that Zeppelins had been sighted in 
Norfolk, flying in such and such a direction. Rumor 
would thus be robbed of its chance. As to the actual 
organization of the air defences, it is certainly a grave 
question whether the whole problem of air navigation 
and tactics should not be under the control of an 
Air Ministry, with full charge of the aerial forces 
in the country, and directly responsible for its 
defence. London could be more efficiently defended 
in the Eastern Counties or in the North Sea than 
over the streets of the City. This being admitted, 
there remains no reason why the air defence of London 
should be under any other that of the 
authority charged with the defence of the country. 


control than 


* * * 

A cryptic report issued in Delhi on Monday states 
that General Townshend is holding Kut as a point of 
strategic value, and that General Aylmer’s operations 
are intended to support him there; no withdrawal is 
contemplated. It is difficult to see why, determined to 
say so much, the authorities do not say more. The report 
would seem to mean that General Townshend is in no 
present straits for food or ammunition, and that he can 
hold on indefinitely. He has now been besieged for 
two whole months, and, so far as we know, is cut off from 
all means of supply, while the relief force remains about 
twenty-five miles east, by river. It is probably unwise 
to read too much into the report, and it cannot yet be 
said that the besieged force is out of grave danger. 

* * * 

THE command of the East African Expedition has 

been accepted by General Smuts, General Smith-Dorrien 
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retiring from it through illness. The change is of great 
importance. General Smuts is a great soldier, and some 
good judges considered his guerilla campaign in Cape 
Colony during the South African War to be its most 
brilliant military episode. He is also the most purely 
intellectual type of the Dutch South African, his keen, 
precise mind uniting the qualities of the lawyer and 
the statesman. If he succeeds, as he is almost certain 
to do if the British forces are adequate, the results will 
be important, for if we win the war they will add to 
South Africa’s already powerful voice in the final fate 
of the captured German Colonies. 
* * * 

Tue report that the Pope had consented to use 
his influence to induce Belgium to accept a separate 
peace is denied by the Vatican, but the denial follows 
the news that the attempt was made and failed. The 
intermediary is said to have been the Papal Nuncio in 
Belgium, who may have acted unofficially. Germany’s 
terms are belicved in Holland to have been the restora- 
tion of Belgian independence and the payment of a 
heavy indemnity, but on condition (1) that King Albert 
at once returned to Brussels, and (2) that commercial 
access to Antwerp were granted in a form which would 
have turned it into “a German traffic centre.” These 
terms were decidedly rejected, for King Albert will make 
no separate peace, and any concession—even a com- 
mercial concession—would palliate the wrong done. 
These overtures have this significance, that they seem to 
mark the definite defeat of the German party of 
annexation. Even Count Reventlow has repudiated the 
wish to annex Belgium. German dreams of expansion 
seem now to be directed exclusively to the East. 

- ¥ . 

On Wednesday, the Court of Appeal dismissed the 
appeal of Arthur Zadig, a naturalized British subject, 
now interned, from the decision of the King’s Bench 
Division, which refused him the historic right of a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. The decision, of course, equally 
affects the many British-born subjects so interned. 
The judges did not even call on the Attorney- 
General to argue the case. Zadig was ‘interned ’”’ 
under a Regulation which gave the Home Secre- 
tary power to shut up any person “of hostile origin 
or associations,’’ of course without trial or statement 
of cause. The only legal cover for this regulation, which 
abolishes the first of Constitutional rights for the period 
of the war, was the words in the third of the series of 
Defence of the Realm Acts, conferring on the King in 
Council “ powers to issue regulations for securing the 
public safety and the Defence of the Realm.’’ Mr. 
Leslie Scott argued, with much ability, that these words 
were of the most general character, that they did not 
argue Parliament’s intention to allow the Executive to 
override Habeas Corpus, and that in such a case of 
general or inexpressive language the interpretaticn 
should be in favor of the fundamental rights of the sub- 
ject. The Court contemptuously brushed this plea aside. 
Lord Justice Swinfen Eady decided that Parliament had 
shown its intention to give the bureaucracy this power 
with “irresistible clearness.’’ No doubt Parliament 
used to express itself differently, but times had 
changed, and it now chose to pass an Act in a skeleton 
form and leave the details to be filled up afterwards. 
Thus are liberties lost in a phrase. A matter of such 
grave importance must, of course, be taken to the Lords, 
and we hope that our readers will assist this object. 

* * * 
tumors as to the approaching intervention of 
Rumania on the side of the Entente come from every 





quarter of the compass except from Rumania itself. 
They suggest that Germany was alarmed by the recent 
sale of Rumanian grain to Great Britain, and proposes 
shortly to force Rumania to declare her intentions. To 
that end, it is said, she is gathering forces, and Salonika 
reports that much or most of the Bulgarian army in 
Macedonia will shortly be withdrawn to the Danube. All 
this reads suspiciously like an attempt on the enemy’s 
part te throw us off our guard, and may have its parallel 
in the earlier tales of disaffection in the Bulgarian army. 
It is true that two Irredentist candidates have lately 
been elected to the Rumanian Chamber, but the Bratiano 
Government opposed them. On the other hand, it does 
seem to be true that Rumania is completing or adding 
to her partial mobilization. M. Carp, her veteran Pro- 
German statesman, was lately in Vienna, and his activity 
suggests that she may be using the uncertainty as to her 
attitude to extract concessions from both sides. It is 
hard to guess why she should intervene now, when she 
refused at the moment when Serbia was intact and 
Greece was still ruled by M. Venezelos. 


* * * 


An official statement has been issued in Washington 
which marks the end of the long controversy over the 
“ Lusitania.’’ It was in its later stages nothing but a 
verbal dispute, turning on the exact terms which should 
be used in the German note of apology. Germany will 
not admit in plain words that she acted “ illegally,’’ but 
she will say that she did wrong to indulge in a reprisal 
which endangered neutrals. This is claimed as a 
“substantial ’’’ adoption of the American standpoint, 
and the German “ formula ’’ will apparently be used as 
an electioneering asset to advertise the success of Dr. 
Wilson’s diplomacy. The Germans seem to expect in 
return that American diplomacy will now be stiffened in 
dealing with our blockade, and the special point of attack 
may be the arming of our merchantmen to resist 
submarines. It is hard to believe that Germany means 
to abandon the submarine campaign, and, indeed, it is 
still active in the Mediterranean. The fact that our 
ships attempt to escape or are armed to resist, will 
doubtless be used to justify further attacks without 
warning. American diplomacy, for all its insistence on 
the extreme reading of neutral rights, has in this matter 
abandoned the only real safeguard for humanity in 
commerce-raiding, the obligation, after search, to take or 
send a captured ship into port. 


* * * 


Tue publication of the British official replies to 
Polish-American proposals for the relief of the threatened 
famine in Russian Poland, raises a painful aspect of the 
blockade. The American Poles sought permission to 
send to Poland food to be distributed there under the 
supervision of Mr. Hoover’s Committee. Mr. Asquith 
based his refusal on the ground that the shortage of food 
in Poland is artificial, and has been caused partly by the 
ruthless requisitions of the German armies there, and 
partly by the forced export to Austria of vast quantities 
of potatoes and live-stock. Sir Edward Grey added that 
our consent to the entry of imported food would depend 
on guarantees that requisitions would cease, and the 
export of food out of Poland be prohibited. 


* * * 


Tue magnificent Gothic buildings which housed the 
Canadian Parliament at Ottawa were completely 
destroyed on Thursday night by fire following an 
explosion. The Assembly was in Session, and a woman 
was reading a newspaper file in the Reading-room when, 
about nine o’clock, an explosion occurred under a pile 
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of newspapers near her, and the papers at once 
took fire. The woman escaped to the open air, but the 
wood of the shelving and panelling was immediately 
involved, and the fire spread from room to room with 
great rapidity. The fire was at once attacked; but it 
had reached the Commons Chamber before the sitting 
could be suspended. The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. 
Martin Burrell, who was in a room between the Reading- 
room and Library, only escaped through the smoke with 


his face and hands badly burned. Two ladies who were 


dining with Madame Sevigny, the Speaker’s wife, failed | 


to make their escape and perished. Within half-an-hour 
of the outbreak the fire had gained a complete hold upon 
the buildings. There is, as yet, no evidence that the 
disaster is due to German plots, but the character of the 
outbreak is suspicious. 


* * * 


THE German Government on Thursday handed to 
the representatives of the neutral Powers in Berlin a 
memorandum outlining a proposed further breach with 
international law. From March 1st they intend to treat 
armed vessels under the British flag as war vessels, 
whether they are clearly attached to the mercantile 
marine or not. Merchant ships have enjoyed for cen- 
turies the right to be armed for self-defence, and to 
resist capture. Germany denies that a vessel can be 
armed at all without losing her status as a merchant 
vessel ; but her decision is founded upon a secret instruc- 
tion from our Admiralty which she claims to have 
discovered. According to this order, merchant 
ships are to attack at once any submarines they may 
chance to discover. We doubt whether any such instruc- 
tion has been issued. 

* * ~ 


WE hope that the public will pay some heed to the 
appeal of the Friends’ Peace Committee for a con- 
tinuance of their right of meeting. These meetings do 
not call for peace at any price, or a peace now, or “ pre- 
mature ’’ peace. They merely keep alive, we imagine, 
the traditional Quaker view about war—a view which we 
should have thought had been sufficiently illustrated 
since August, 1914. Is this no longer permitted in 
a Christian country, to a body of believers who are, 
perhaps, a little nearer to the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus than the people who break up their meetings? 
And what has a Government containing some Liberal 
Ministers and one Quaker, which permits and even 
encourages these disorders, to say in the matter? 


* * * 


Sir Harry VeERNEY’s Committee for settling 
discharged soldiers on land in England and Wales has 
issued a very interesting and suggestive report. The main 
ideas are two—first, the establishment of agricultural 
colonies, grouped round rural depots and central farms, 
from which horses and implements can be let out to the 
settlers, and produce collected and disposed of; and, 
secondly, the provision of small holdings by County 
Councils for those who do not care to become colonists. 
There is also to be a fund and machinery for the training 
of disabled men. The Committee prefer tenancy to 
ownership, on grounds which we should have thought 
the experience of the Small Holdings Act would have 
made conclusive. The Committee propose a first 
expenditure of two millions, and a beginning is to be 
made with three colonies of 5,000 acres apiece. 

* + * 


, 


Tue ‘‘ Times ’’ military correspondent has published 
a carefully compiled list from the ‘‘ Reichsanzeiger ’’ of 





the German killed, died, wounded, and missing, and the 
total comes to 2,627,085 from the beginning up to and 
including last month. He seems to accept them as 
substantially correct. But even a cursory glance at the 
monthly totals shows the extraordinary fact that, 
although the lists are certainly not up-to-date and the 
recent month’s are least complete, the Germans suffered 
their greatest losses in 1915 in November, when they were 
least engaged. Whether we charge the German Staff 
with wilfully misleading the German public or not, that 
is a fact which requires explanation. The ‘‘ Times”’ 
correspondent, accepting the figures as substantially 
correct, then proceeds to reduce them by the known pro- 
portions of those who return to the colors. He allows 
50 per cent. of the wounded for that figure, which is 
almost certainly too great a proportion. If half that 
percentage return to the front for their old duties, that 
is probably about as many as may be expected. But it 
is through this abnormal deduction that he puts down 
for invalided a third of the net monthly wastage by 
wounds. ‘ 
* * * 


AFTER such figures, we find only 150,000 put down 
for the present number of sick in hospital, and no 
account taken of the wounded in hospital. As a 
final conclusion, he suggests that almost the exact 
number set down for the total German casualties must 
represent the net wastage. This was our figure too, but 
we expressly excepted the sick and wounded still in 
hospital. But if it represents the net wastage 
and the lists be behind, the total number at 
this moment must be far higher, and this number 
will make serious inroads upon what, with some 
generosity of calculation, he calculates to be the 
number of reserves. These he puts at 2,000,000, includ- 
ing men over 45 years of age, and assuming that the 
Germans can muster 9,000,000 altogether for war pur- 
poses. Yet even on this showing, which would make the 
German casualties little more for both fronts and for 
almost incessant fighting than those of the Allies on the 
West for merely episodic fighting, attrition has made 
already a progress which must be a serious consideration 
for the German Staff. 


* * * 


Tue Military Service Act is to be enforced without 
delay. A Proclamation was issued on Wednesday calling 
up half of the classes—namely, the second to the twelfth 
inclusive. The date upon which the conscripts will begin 
to be called up is March 3rd, and all the men are 
enjoined, unless otherwise directed, to present themselves 
at the recruiting office nearest their usual place of 
residence upon March 17th. Those among the excepted 
or exempted classes are not required to present 
themselves, according to the terms of the poster to be 
seen on the walls in London. 
friction. 


There is room here for 
And, by the terms of the Proclamation, those 
who have applied for certificates of exemption—these are 
presumably the indispensable and so forth--and whose 
cases have not been disposed of, are also not compelled to 
report themselves. Meanwhile, the group system remains 
open until March Ist, and it is difficult to think that 
the conscript army will loom very large. It would be a 
most useful and instructive thing to preserve a record of 
the number of single recruits who have enlisted since 
December 15th, and of the cases dealt with in the 
tribunals. Such a record, we feel sure, would be a 
complete answer to those who have so lightly flung the 
term “ slacker ’’ about. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


PREPARATION AND PREVISION. 


Upon every theatre of the war there has now descended 
a lull. It is not the natural cessation which will one day 
give peace to the world. It is a lull which is in some 
ways more terrible than the fiercest battles ; for in these 
at least we can form some estimate of the forces engaged, 
and therefore fix the limits of disaster or success. We 
can almost hear the whirring of the wheels and the 
trampling of feet which constitute the tensity of prepara- 
tion. For eighteen months we have been at war, and 
victory is not yet in sight. The enemy boasts of his 
victories ; but he knows that he has not achieved victory. 
We believe in our victory, but we, too, realize that we 
have not yet realized it. We have the raw material of 
victory—if we are reasonably thrifty with it—except 
perhaps the will and decision ; he has those two elements, 
but his command of the materials is inferior. With 
declining powers he has still to avoid a crowning defeat ; 
with increasing powers we have still to make victory 
sure. Hitherto we have danced as he piped. How will 
he pipe next, and do we know the measure? 
prepared? 


Are we 


We have recently undergone a minor experience 
which is not encouraging. A fleet of Zeppelins cruised 
about over the countryside for twelve hours, very much 
as it willed. It was left free to select any point that 
seemed important, and to treat such selected points as 
it wished. So far as one can gather, the few guns that 
roared served to econonnze the flash bombs the enemy 
was forced to drop in order to discover his where- 
abouts. It was the fog which stood between 
us and the kind of damage at which he may 
be supposed to have chiefly aimed. There is 
no evidence that the Government had calculated its 
risk. We are left to discover from the immunity of 
the raiders that the control of our defences was in the 
hands of several authorities. The Admiralty is in charge 
of the air defence of the country, while the defence of 
London is in how many hands? After the mischief has 
been done, we are, it seems, to have a unified control. 
If we are to pursue this method to its limits we shall, 
presumably, create an overwhelming defence organiza- 
tion after we have been beaten in the greater as well as 
the minor operations of the war. 

A Swedish newspaper recently summed up the 
present situation, and struck a balance in our favor. It 
recognized that the German army is at present the 
winner on points; but it gave the definite victory on sea 
to us. The point which it decided in favor of the Allies 
was that whereas the resources of Germany are failing, 
those of the Allies are declining at a slower rate, and 
their man-power is actually increasing. The existing 
German superiority on land is, therefore, contested by a 
serious opponent, whereas it is unthinkable, so the 
neutral writer thought, that the British Navy should 
ever be beaten during the war. Generally we may 
accept that view. But if we accept it unreservedly, we 
do so at our peril. It is unfortunate that the present 
attitude of the official world seems to support it. For 
there are undoubtedly points which tend to cast a blight 








upon so cheerful an opinion. There is the question of 
We know 
nothing of the merits of this supposed invention, but any 
student of naval warfare, particularly in this war, realizes 


the German possession of a 17-inch gun. 


the general proposition that the lighter gun is as though 
it had no existence in face of the superior weapon. Have 
we considered the position which such a gun may create? 
There is, again, the question of the ‘‘ Appam.”’ 
Making allowance for the romancing of Lieutenant Berg, 
there is still a mystery behind the sudden transformation 
of an innocent tramp into a formidable auxiliary cruiser. 
If it were a fruit ship, how was it gunned? If it escaped 
from Germany in the night, there seems no reason 
why a cruiser should not also have evaded our watch. 
And, in any case, where is it now? There is the further 
possibility that the so-called “Moewe” was merely 
an intermediate stage in this German achieve- 
ment, and that the ship itself was seized by 
a submarine of greater power and radius than any 
we yet know. This, after our experience in the 
Mediterranean, is so obvious a line of development 
that a wide-awake Admiralty would take it as 
an almost inevitable fact. But is this the case? 
The only man who, in recent years, has proved 
his competence to live ahead in naval strategy and tactics 
is not now at the helm. Is the Admiralty preparing to 
counteract an extension of sea warfare which might 
ultimately nonsuit our position ? 

There are, farther, the obvious signs of preparation 
on land. We learn with pleasure that the Russian 
armies are to be no longer handicapped by an insufficient 
supply of guns and ammunition. We know that in this 
country a great, and, we hope, a well-co-ordinated effort 
has been made to keep our own stores ample, 
and we have the resources of America at our command. 
But these are not all. 
arisen, which seems to presage a new era in the 


Another development has 


control of our various campaigns. Sir William Robert- 
son, who possesses what is held to be a first-rate 
organizing capacity for military operations, has now been 
given the power to set the machinery in motion for which, 
as Chief of Staff, he is responsible. That is one of the 
greatest gains of the war: that one man of proved ability 
should be set apart for the sole duty of foreseeing and 
pre-planning victory. Somewhere, before long, the lull 
must give way to battle. Our interests clearly dictate 
where we should strike, and, granting sufficient and 
sufficiently intelligent preparations, the sooner the 
better. The wastage announced in the German Official 
Gazette shows a marked diminution for the last two 
months, and, however little value we attribute to these 
calculations, it is almost certain that they are relatively 
correct. We cannot seriously contemplate a mere war of 
“ tendencies,’’ pursued on a scale of decreasing activity 
and initiative. 





AFTER CONSCRIPTION, PROTECTION. 
At the business interests whose profits are curtailed by 
the importation of better or cheaper foreign articles 
seem to regard the present perils of their country as a 
good opportunity for feathering their nests. They hide 
this game of grab under the cloak of patriotism. 
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Our new Protectionists profess to be concerned for the 
present and future safety of the realm, lest any of our 
vital industries should pass under the control of foreign 
and possibly inimical Powers. It is the protection of the 
commonwealth they seek. Any little private perquisites 
which must come to them from the proceeding are 
incidental, and almost negligible. No sooner were Pro- 
tectionists established in this Coalition Government than 
they set to work to overcome the established fiscal policy 
of the country, reaffirmed in each one of the last three 
elections. 

They found a first small opening in the need for 
restricting the entrance of foreign luxuries, such as 
motors and cinema films. Now the desirability of 
economizing sea-carriage gives them another chance. But 
these, after all, are small war expedients, and could not 
go far to make a solid durable foundation for a protective 
system. A more substantial success was achieved last 
week in the shape of a Report of a Sub-Committee of the 
Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade, with a 
personnel conveniently arranged to give them what they 
wanted, a semi-authoritative leverage for a general attack 
upon the policy of free imports. In a single paragraph 
all that is essential for full protectionism is given: “ We 
are of opinion that when the national supply of certain 
manufactured articles which are of vital importance to 
the national safety or are essential to other industries has 
fallen into the hands of manufacturers and traders 
outside this country, British manufacturers ready to 
undertake the manufacture of such articles in this 
country should be afforded sufficient tariff protection to 
enable them to maintain such protection after the war.”’ 

The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ and other organs of the move- 
ment make it evident that they are not going to let the 
grass grow under their feet. 
to be utilized at once to give protection to all “ vital ”’ 


The emergency of war is 


or ‘‘ key’’ industries. 
immediate claims of political and military necessity, they 


By thus pressing the superior 


hope to brush aside the economic arguments which 
have hitherto prevailed against them. At a time when 
the public mind is weighted by a single overwhelming 
care, it would be foolish to deny that this singularly base 
intrigue has some chance of a temporary success. Many 
of the champions of Free Trade are dumb, some are 
deserters. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
opened the flight by an article declaring in favor—not of 
a protective tariff. Oh, no! It would not touch the 
thing! If it is desirable to keep out 
imports, so as to encourage home industry, keep 
them out absolutely, do not take money for letting 
them in! So it declared for prohibition, regardless of 
the fact that this gives the maximum of protection to 
home producers, and imposes the maximum fine upon 
consumers. The Sub-Committee policy has also the 
endorsement of Mr. Harold Cox, once secretary of the 


appropriately 


unclean 


Cobden Club, and the deserter of many causes, who is 
willing to support by a tariff ‘‘any commercially 
important group of home industries,’’ where it is 
endangered by dependence upon foreign sources for some 


particular commodity. 

The “Morning Post,” in one breath accuses Free 
Traders of being willing to sell the safety of their country 
for their “shibboleth,’’ and in another shows that 





they are tumbling over one another in abandonment of 
their former principles. It may, indeed, be admitted 
that the sudden shock of the attack has left some Free 
Traders bewildered and hesitant. Some have even 
expressed themselves as willing to make some sacrifice 
of economic gains for national security, if it could be 
No such 


Under such terms as “ vital ”’ 


proved that such sacrifices are necessary. 
proof has been given. 
and “essential” industries are included very various 
things. The experience of this war will, we think, lead to 
a general admission that any ordinary preparedness for 
future contingencies demands that Great Britain or the 
Empire must retain within its borders the materials, 
tools, and labor required for supplying the armaments 
find 
ourselves suddenly at the mercy of some foreign 


needed for defensive warfare. We must not 
country for some chemical or other material essential for 
this defensive work. 

But what is the remedy? Is it to keep out by tariffs 
the very articles which, ez hypothesi, we want, in order 
to leave to private firms within the country a power of 
combination so great that virtually they can impose their 
own prices and their own goods upon our Government? 
Are we to leave private munition works constantly 
clamoring and intriguing in time of peace for large 
profitable contracts, and in time of war taking immense 
The 
Every argument to show that 
these industries cannot safely remain at the mercy of 


dividends out of the pockets of the taxpayer? 
supposition is absurd. 


foreign producers and merchants shows also the folly of 
allowing them to remain in the hanids of private profiteer- 
ing businesses within this country. If the war teaches 
no other economic lesson, it must teach the urgent 
necessity of nationalizing the munition industries, alike 
in the interests of military safety, of economy, and of 
peace. But even as regards munitions of war, it is far 
from evident that it is possible or even advisable to 
encourage within this country the growth of munitions 
industries, either in private or in public hands, upon a 
scale commensurate with our full needs in time of war. 
The full fighting strength of our nation may still better 
express itself in using our Navy for the purpose of 
supplementing home production by bringing in huge 
supplies from allied or neutral countries. The idea of 
absolute self-sufficiency, even for materials of war, is not 
practicable. 

“vital ’’ industries? The 
Sub-Committee Report suggests that, not merely British 
industries which produce such articles of food, clothing, 


&e., as would be classed as necessaries, but those indus- 


But what about other 


tries which produce articles or perform processes 
’ whether or not those 
shall be 


Now, if any such claim were 


“essential to other industries,’ 


“other industries’? are themselves vital, 
accorded protection. 
admitted, we can find no assignable limit to the extension 
of protective tariffs. If every manufactured article 
“vital ’’ either to consumers or to the prosperity of any 
important trade, can claim tariff aid, we are clearly on 
the road to the goal of Protectionism, an economically 
The “ Morning Post,’’ 


rejoicing over the conversion of Mr. Cox, remarks quite 


self-sufficing nation or empire. 


| truly that “ here, indeed, is a breach so wide in the Free 


Trade fortress that we may almost say there are no 
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defences left.’’ Admitting that these islands cannot 
produce all our “ vital ’’ requirements, it proceeds to the 
development of the British Empire as a great industrial 
eommunity. There would remain “a margin for trade 
with foreign couutries,’’ 


Allies. 


immediate reciprocal arrangement with our Dominions 


to be confined to our present 
For this great constructive work we need an 


and a “‘ mutually advantageous fiscal alliance upon broad 
and generous lines ’’ with France, Russia, and Italy, to 
be operated by a system of interior and exterior tariffs, 
which would incidentally serve to break off all future 
commercial relations, not only with the Central Powers, 
but apparently with the United States, South America, 
and the Far East! 

To this measure of madness are we carried by the 
Outside the 
range of admitted luxuries, there is not a trade that 
** vital.”’ 
been any large trade in this, or any other commercially 
developed country, which has not been dependent for 
some material, machine, or process, upon the co-operation 
This talk of pro- 
industries, save so far as the 


doctrine of ‘‘ vital’’ or ‘‘ key ’’ industries. 


cannot figure as In the past there has not 


of industries in some other country. 
tecting “ vital” or “ key” 
nation may require to organize for its own benefit a 
production necessary to its existence, is in effect a 
demand for a reversal of the great economy of 
division of labor among nations which has hitherto con- 
Allowed to take 


its course, it would not merely endow every important 


duced to the prosperity of each and all. 


group of manufacturers with the power to raise their 
It would 
stimulate and indeed compel the Central Powers, thus 


prices to a people impoverished by war. 


cut off from other markets, to put all their energy into 
the realization of their sinister project of a Central 
Europe, hostile economically and politically to the 
surrounding nations, and fraught with the menace of 
another war. Under the pretence of national defence, 
these Protectionists would thus cripple trade, worsen the 
distribution of income, fasten the burdens of militarism 
permanently on the nation, and endow international 
relations with a maximum of insecurity. 





THE STARVATION OF POLAND. 


THE comparative simplicity of the war during its early 
months fixed in all our minds the figure of the martyred 
To 
wrong was added terrorism, and to terrorism the danger 


Belgian people as the type of our world tragedy. 


of starvation. The tragedy multiplies. This week our 
attention is drawn to the risk of famine in Poland, and 
It is certain that 


Macedonia, and Albania are all suffering a 


even Poland is not alone in her case. 
Serbia, 
similar distress. It is a hard fate to be overrun by a 
prosperous and opulent conqueror, but it is incomparably 


worse to come under the military rule of an invader who 


is not only ruthless in his methods, but himself in straits | 


for bread. The worst and most elementary miseries of 
Belgium have been cared for by Mr. Hoover’s American 
Commission. The Swiss, in the same admirable spirit, 
have undertaken the relief of the civil population of 


Serbia. An appeal has been addressed by the Poles of 


the United States to our Government, that it should so 


| that not enough was left for the Poles. 





far relax the blockade as to allow food, purchased by 
these Poles and distributed by Mr. Hoover’s organiza- 
tion, to pass through our naval cordon. In making this 
request the Poles had a precedent to guide them, for food 
destined for the Belgians has been allowed to enter 
Belgium by way of Holland in very large quantities. If 
this involved a relaxation of our blockade, there may 
have been some special reasons for it. We could not have 
expected the Belgian Army to fight at our side if its 
wives and children were starving at home, and the Dutch 
would, in any event, have done something for their 
neighbors. The Swiss, too, can act as they please in 
Serbia, for they have direct access by railway. The fact 
that Belgiens and Serbians are being relieved, makes it 
a little harder to refuse the concession which the Poles 
have sought. 

The problem with which our Government had to 
deal in weighing this request was one of the hardest and 
most painful which the war has created. In custom and 
equity, a civilized invader, when he interrupts the 
normal life of a country, is responsible for its 
When we adopted the drastic policy of 
clearance in the Transvaal, we collected the women and 
children in camps, and fed them. The same obligation 
falls upon the German invaders in Poland. If starvation 
has ensued as a consequence of their successful military 
operations, it lies with them to deal with it. We must 
realize, however, that if we advance this principle, 
unanswerable as it is in itself, a retort will be made. ‘“ All 
your efforts,” it will be said, “ are directed to starving the 
Germans. You congratulate yourselves every day that 
they are short of bread and meats and fats. What right 
have you to expect that they will feed the Poles, who 
are their enemies, when they have not food enough for 
themselves?’’ This retort is sure to be made, and it 
We will not argue that Sir Philip 


Sidney would have given his own crust to the Poles, for 


inhabitants. 


must be examined. 


The actual 
answer is more telling. It is that the famine in Poland— 
if the dearth of food does amount to famine—is arti- 
ficial, and has been caused by the Germans themselves. 
It seems that they requisitioned food on such a scale 


no one is waging war on his principles. 


Requisitions 
against payment are legitimate, but no civilized 
army has a right to take by force what a civil population 
requires for its own subsistence. The facts are set forth 
in Mr. Asquith’s letter, and they are sufficiently 
detailed. A system of wholesale spoliation has been 
applied to Poland. Not only have the armies on the spot 
requisitioned to supply their own needs, but the far 
harsher practice has been adopted of collecting immense 
supplies of potatoes and live-stock for export to Austria. 
Clearly, if this were to continue, we could not allow the 
Poles to be supplied without indirectly feeding Austria 
also. 

The British answer to the Polish request leaves a 
door open. If the Poles can obtain an undertaking from 
the Germans that these requisitions and exports shall 
cease, then the import of food for Poland, if it is still 
necessary, may be allowed under American supervision. 
Let us hope that this offer will be accepted. American 
influence may do something to secure it, and the Austrian 


Poles are or were powerful in Vienna. Until we know 
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the fate of this proposal, and something more of the 
facts, it is unnecessary to press the matter further. It 
is, however, a subject which sits uneasily on the mind. 
We do not know exactly what the facts are. It has been 
stated that the Germans have applied the system of 
bread-tickes in Poland, but that somehow or other there 


were tickets enough but no bread. We do not know 
whether this means a local or temporary break-down of 
the system, or whether it means that the system generally 
does not work, and is not meant to work. The Germans 
are bound to do as much for the Poles in this way as 
they do for their own people; not more, but not less. If 
they do less, the world, in view of our offer, will have 
the right to hold them up to execration, and to place on 
them the onus for the starvation of the Poles. 

On the whole it seems possible to hope that the 
Germans, unless they are themselves in the direst straits, 
will shrink from allowing famine to ravage Poland and 
thus committing one more wholesale crime against 
humanity and nationality. They have shown some 
intention, when it cost them nothing, of courting 
the favor of the Russian Poles. They have set 
up the old Polish University in Warsaw, and affect to 
give the Poles a free hand in the efforts which they are 
making to create a system of popular national education. 
The intention clearly is to buy the acquiescence of the 
Poles in German or Austrian hegemony as an alternative 
to a return to Russian rule. Famine mitigated by 
schools would hardly promote the desired effect. German 
policy in the East betrays, however, many signs of uncer- 
tainty. The Mid-Europe movement, which seems to be 
in the ascendant, is built on the idea of a fundamental 
hostility to Russian aims. On the other hand, the 
official “ North-German Gazette ’’ is at pains to play for 
Russian popular sympathy, by combating at great length 
and in much detail the general belief that the Kaiser in 
1905 used his influence with the Tsar against the Russian 
revolution. Debates of this kind and the experience 
of German methcds will only, we believe, confirm the 
Poles in their preference for national independence rather 
than for any measure of autonomy under any of 
their neighbors. The prospects of this ideal solution 
It had, 


More than one of the 


have undoubtedly advanced. when the war 
opened, no partisans in Russia. 
leaders of Russian Liberalism has lately advocated it. 
On its merits it is unquestionably the only wholly satis- 
factory solution. It presupposes, however, certain 
conditions. Independence would be only a half-boon 
without unity, and a half-liberated Poland would be 
A buffer State, with 


no sea front, would lead a troubled and uneasy life, 


bound to struggle for its irredenta. 


wedged, as it would be, between three great military 
Empires. Such constructions would be easy if militarism 
were dead in Europe, and some super-national organiza- 
tion guaranteed the life of small States. It is too soon 
to choose between the several courses that lie before 
Poland, for each solution might be good or bad according 
to the general condition of Europe. One thing only is 
clear, that in one form or another, the war has brought 
the renaissance of Polish nationality, and assured, if not 
internal self- 


full sovereign independence, at least 


government, 








| sitting in the shape of a Coalition Government. 


THE RIGHT OF PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


THREE judges in the Court of Appeal found on Wed- 
nesday that Parliament had decided to do away, for the 
period of the war, with that part of the British Constitu- 
To 
Lord Justice Swinfen Eady it seemed to be clear as 
crystal not only that Parliament had done this thing, 
but had fully intended to do it. The President, indeed, 
was not quite as clear on this latter point as he might 


tion which secures the right of personal freedom. 


have been, for he asked whether it was possible to 
conceive that however dangerous a man was, the 
Executive could not intern him on the strength of Par- 
liament passing a general regulation empowering the 
Executive to secure “ public safety and the defence of the 


” 


realm.’’ The matter was not quite so simple as that. 
Under the British Constitution, there happens to be 
such a thing as the right to personal liberty, though it 
would not be easy to infer it from Lord Justice Swinfen 
Eady’s judgment. That liberty, as Professor Dicey says, 
consists in the “ absolute supremacy and predominance 
of regular law, as opposed to the influence of arbitrary 
power.’ 
the judges, are the guardians of the liberty of British 


, 


In other words, the law and its interpreters, 
subjects. We may take it, therefore, that when Parlia- 
ment passed an Act giving the Executive power to 
“issue regulations for securing the public safety and 
the defence of the realm,” some proof was required that 
it thereby contemplated the annulment of Magna Charta 
and the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Acts. According to 
the judges in the King’s Bench Division and the Appeal 
Court, no real proof is needed. The very general words 
we have quoted were, in a famous legal definition, of 
Parliament meant to leap 
some part at the passage from British 
Law and Statute Law to the Continental 
and nothing more 

Herbert 


” 


“irresistible clearness.’’ 
least of 
Common 
idea of ‘‘ Administrative Law,”’ 
is to be about it. Mr. 
is empowered, under the “ regulation 


said Samuel 
framed to 
ensure public safety and the defence of the realm, to 
lock up any British subject whom he judges to be (like 
this Mr. Zadig) of “hostile origin or associations,’’ 
and to keep him imprisoned till the war is over, without 
producing his body, and without naming the offence for 
which he is deprived of freedom. The case is a test one, 
and the regulation covers persons whose nationality has 
never been changed. Many British subjects born in this 
country have been interned under it, and one case, that 
of a nurse, is of a specially mysterious character. 
But if this be a true reading of a law which rules 
out cardinal British law, we can only express our 
the 


it is necessary to provide for the safety and defence 


surprise at moderation of the Executive. If 


of the realm, we cannot at this pass imagine a 
greater necessity than that of finding soldiers to defend 
it. And if 


wanting, 


insists that these are 
that 


posing a Compulsion Act, he did not avail himself of 


Lord Kitchener 


we are astonished instead of pro- 


the Defence Act to summon the required levies to the 
colors: Why, indeed, do anything by the direct action 
We have a kind of Conseil d’Etat 
Let it 


of Parliament? 
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assume, through its bureaucratic services, those superior 
rights of the State over the private citizen which is the 
essence of the droit administratif. Parliament may 
indeed be asked to give a general delegation of powers. 
But that, if we read the decision of the judges right, is 
The official, z.e., the Prussianized, State will 
then be a self-acting machinery, and the British Con- 
stitution will be wanted no more. 

Now, it is possible that this may be a true inter- 
pretation of Section 1, Sub-section 1 of the third 
Defence of the Realm Act. 
in connivance with the Government in a design to 
substitute the Executive for itself and for the ancient 
laws of England. 


enough. 


Parliament may have been 


Or, we imagine, it may have thrown 
away its sovereign authority in mere carelessness as to 
what it was doing. This is the rather cynical theory of 
Lord Justice Pickford. ‘“‘ Parliament,’’ he said in effect 
in the Appeal Court, “does not bother its head about 
definitions. It leaves all that to a Government Depart- 
ment, letting the Crown say what, in its judgment, is 
necessary for the defence of the rights of the subject.”’ 
If so, its first business when it realizes whither its 
slatternly procedure has led it, must be the repeal or the 
amendment of an Act under which, as the ‘‘ Times”’ 
remarks, ‘‘ there is vested in the Executive Government 
the right secretly to deprive the King’s subjects of their 
personal liberty during the war without any form of 
public trial.’’ But there is at least a third possibility, 
and that is that the judges are wrong and that Parlia- 
ment had no idea that it was giving away Habeas Corpus 
by regulation. “It is in the last degree improbable,” 
says a great legal authority,* “that the Legislature 
would overthrow fundamental principles, infringe 
rights, or depart from the general system of law, without 
expressing its intention with irresistible clearness.”” Is 


« 


this intention as “irresistibly clear’’ as Lord Justice 
Swinfen Eady found it? We should be more disposed to 
accept the view of this great commercial lawyer were he 
more alive to the question of personal liberty as secured 
by the British Constitution. But not from a judge who 
suggests that the right of a suspect under this Home Office 
regulation to appear at a secret examination before the 
Advisory Committee without knowledge of the charge 
against him is in any way a substitute for legal trial. 
The right to personal liberty stands so long as a man 
has not been tried by law and found guilty, or until the 
law proclaims its readiness to bring him to trial. How 
can this right be satisfied by resort to “ Advisory Com- 
mittees’’? But Parliament, if Parliament is to be put 
on its defence, might well say that if it had 
to believe that Habeas Corpus 
was to be done away with, it would have taken the 
customary procedure. 


had any reason 
The House of Commons would 
have said—“If we are to allow the Home Secretary 
to lock up any British subject he chooses on the plea 
of public safety, we will take the formal responsibility. 
We will pass a Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.’’ The 
advantages of such a course would be obvious. The Act 
would be temporary and restricted in character ; and the 
Government. would have to answer for any improprieties 





* “ Maxwell on the Interpretation of Statutes,” 5th Edition, p. 132. 





committed under it by appealing for indemnity. Parlia- 
ment would thus have guarded its rights in the customary 
manner. It could have banished a tyrannical official by 
refusing to pass an Indemnity Bill, or unseated the 
Government that promoted or connived at his offence. 
Was not this the national, the historical, course of 
Parliament had it suspected the Government of a design 
to deal with Habeas Corpus at all? 

But here we come to the vice of the situation in 
Parliament and out of it. Within a few months of war 
we have lost three historic rights. This regulation 
abolishes the right to personal freedom for certain classes 


of British subjects, born in these isles or out 
of them. The right of freedom of discussion 
disappeared with the Censorship, and rowdyism 


has taken on itself to suppress the right of public 
meeting. Unfortunately, the Government which has 
made or permitted these encroachments on the Con- 
stitution, is not in itself a representative body, nor is 
its existence compatible with the real power or 
freedom of Parliament. It is a self-appointed junta, 
which by its union annuls the power of effective 
criticism, maintaining itself the while through its control 
It achieves this 
position by virtue of the national belief in it, as the best 
instrument for successfully conducting a terrible war. 
The war is not so conducted ; but if Germany is not being 
destroyed, a good deal of the England we know is. 
Wednesday’s decision carries us nearer to the Conti- 
nental conception of the absolutist State than was 
the England of the Napoleonic Wars. And it will 
take us nearer still if Parliament ceases to care for liberty, 
and the Judges no longer see that the country gets it. 


of both the great party machines. 





A London BMiarp, 


Lonpon,: Fripay. 


I suppose there is “ something ’’ in the German offer 
of a kind of limited restoration of Belgium, based on a 
separate peace. This has long been a possible develop- 
ment. The King, I imagine, is quite opposed, seeing 
his country sinking into a mere appanage of the 
German Empire, economically bound at once, politically 
helpless for all time, save in the event of a German 
defeat. To take such a gift at the hands of the violators 
of the Treaty of 1839, the destroyers of Louvain, and 
the tyrants of Brussels, would surely mean surrender 
for State liberty all over Europe. For that reason 
Belgium is not likely to look at it. 


I suppose it may be said that for the moment 
“politics ’’ hardly exist. The Ministry remains intact; 
no further resignations are immediately probable, though 
at least one large administrative change seems to be 
pending; there is probably a compromise on the 
great ‘‘size of the Army” debate; only the normal 
difficulties and impediments which Conscription has 
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with 


pensating advantage in an addition to our military 


brought it remain, without any serious com- 


strength. The country has always been “all right,’’ so 


far as its spirit is concerned. There is only the question 
of firm, sympathetic, and broad-minded management. 
We know how much that has been wanting in the past. 
It remains to be seen how far it will be supplied in 
the future..’So far as the disposition of personal 
forces is concerned, the great change is the larger 
that Sir William has 
In him the country has a real asset; and its 
But 


policy is still essential; and only if the Government 


powers of control Robertson 
obtained. 


value should grow in the critical months to come. 


come to a wise decision on the grave matter of distributing 
the national strength between the forces that now 
compete for it, shall we feel that our path is rightly 
But it has 


We are not exempt from the 


ordered. The country has great resources. 
no purse of Fortunatus. 
peril of an indefinably extended or a wrongly conducted 
war. There is no use in smooth speaking about the 
campaign of 1916. The nation has grave tasks before it ; 


it must brace its energies to accomplish them. 


Tse military position is not, I suppose, to be 
properly described as ‘‘ brilliant,’’ but one’s view of it 
usually brightens in proportion as one looks at it through 
the eyes of officers or soldiers on leave. Such evidence is, 
of course, piecemeal, but it all runs in one general direc- 
tion. The soldier, for example, reports (1) that surrenders 
of Germans are fairly frequent ; (2)that these men exhibit 
great weariness of the war, and report this feeling as 
(3) that 


by bomb-throwing, which has been elaborated with great 


prevalent in their ranks; the dreadful warfare 
skill by our troops, causes serious loss and demoralization 
in the German trenches, and frequent temporary with- 
drawals from them; (4) that the Army in general con- 
sider the German troops inferior to themselves in courage, 
physique, and dash, and have no doubt of their power of 
This 


impression is not, of course, conclusive of anything but 


dislodging them. great moral and physical 


the spirit and general efficiency of our Army in France ; 
but there is a good deal of it. 

with intel- 
lectuals, the death of Mr. Russell Rea is a very real 


In a Parliament poorly provided 


loss. Mr. Rea was a thinker; he had the thinker’s 
pensive air, his deliberate speech as well as his mental 
outfit and accomplishment. Whatever he said came of 
reflection and knowledge, not of mere political calculations 
of the “ Is-it-best-for-me-and-my-Party-to-go-into-the- 
Aye-or-the-No-Lobby?”’ Mr. 


were sometimes rather hesitating, as are those of many 


type. Rea’s conclusions 
intellectuals, but they were born of a higher world and 
reared in a finer atmosphere than the shallow mechanical 
It is sad to think, 
now that he has gone, that business and Nonconformity, 


impulses of modern Parliamentarism. 
of which he came, rear so few characters such as he for 


the world of politics, which, if they were in greater 
numbers, they could do so much to ennoble and redeem. 


A Par.iaMEnTARY figure of quite a different type 





was that of my old friend, Mr. Jeans, whose death, 
though at a ripe age, was yet untimely, for his ruddy 
I knew 
him in the ill-spent days when I haunted “ the Lobby,”’ 


health seemed good for undated years to come. 


in which he was a source of unfailing delight to his 
associates. The chief reason was that, apart from an 
engaging simplicity of manner and habit, Mr. Jeans was 
an imaginative genius clothed in the guise of a prosaic 
Scot. Few journalists imagine anything ; they take news 
and events as they come in their literal shape, without 
interpretation. Mr. Jeans, in his capacity as a London 
correspondent, did indeed let much of this raw gossip 
run past his pen; but he had also a wonderful capacity 
for reading the political mind and its tendencies. Some- 
times this habit of speculation led him into wild guesses ; 
but not infrequently he was absolutely right—a true 
diviner of men and things. In this country we throw 
such gifts away ; we do not rank them with literature, to 
I lay this belated tribute at the feet 


of a man who owned them. 


which they belong. 


Some time ago I made a reference to Dr: Dernburg’s 
efforts to fix Germany’s rule in Belgium by getting South 
American: officials accredited to the German authorities 
there, and to a special attempt to obtain their recogni- 
tion through Mr. Ospina, the Columbian Minister to 
Belgium and Holland. I am now happy to be able to 
say that the Columbian Government refuses any recogni- 
tion of the German occupation of Belgium. 


Now that there is so much grumbling about the 
shipowners and their profits, it is fair to record a generous 
action. Messrs. Runciman have, I am told, placed 
eleven of their ships at the disposal of Italy for transport 
service on terms which imply a very handsome gift to 


our Ally. 


I HAVE seen the prospectus and some of the proofs 
of a new quarterly of the arts, called ‘‘ Form,”’ the first 
number of which is to appear this March. It is an 
original and ambitious venture, and may be roughly 
described as an attempt not only to foster creative work 
in the fine arts, but to endow that work with its indis- 
pensable measure of technical skill and workmanship. 
It is to be printed on large paper, and will make every 
effort to combine the two elements of literature and 
drawing, 


the traditional art of wood-cuts, caligraphy, decorative 


so that we shall see a greatly needed revival of 
head-pieces and tail-pieces and initials. A periodical so 
dignified in its format, so copious in its designs, and 
fastidious in its printing, ought to appeal not only to 
virtuosos, but to all lovers of the arts. From what I 
have seen of the proofs, it is a more elaborate enterprise 
than was ‘‘ The Yellow Book.’’ 


Haseas Corpus Derence Funp. 

I HAVE received, and acknowledge with thanks, the 
following sums in aid of the fund which has been opened 
to protect the right of personal freedom which is in 
The 
appeal for a writ of Habeas Corpus has now failed, and 


question in the case of the King v. Halliday. 
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a recourse to the House of Lords is now necessary so 
long as any hope remains that this liberty can be | 


regained by means of a legal tribunal. So I would ask 


| 
for further aid :— | 
g oe é. 
Lord Farrer — «ise 93 & | 
Arnold Bennett, Esq. a4 i @ 
Sir Edward Fry ces aka 10 0 
Lady Fry and Miss Ruth Fry 1 0 0 | 
Edward Garnett, Esq. = 7 a a 
F. W. H. and Friends oie = @ 8 8 
C. E. Maurice, Esq. ... as nea a | 
Sir James Reckitt, Bart. ... — ~~ 0 8 
a wa eke oe es se 8 G 
T. Shrimpton .. — oe a i | 
J. H. Whitehouse, Esq., M.P. . 560 0 
Charles Wright, Esq. . 56 0 0 
£79 16 0 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Metters. 


THE INSECT STATE. 


MicHELET, in a famous passage, once expressed his sen- 
sations at his first sight of the head of an ant under the 
microscope. There were the enormous brain, suggestive 
of unlimited intelligence, the bulging eyes, the compli- 
cated arrangement of mandible and forceps, spiked leg 
and chiselled saw, each perfectly designed as instruments 
of destruction. But the thing had no face. The picture 
exhibited efficiency, intelligence, and control, divorced 
altogether from any human or moral attribute—pity, 
compassion, anger, affection, or regret. He imagines a 
world in which the limitation upon the size of these 
insects were removed, and creatures of intelligence 
without emotion walked the earth—a world whose only 
hope would be in speedy annihilation of a thing intoler- 
able and unclean. Possibly the gravest danger to the 
future of the human race which exists to-day, is that 
Germany appears to the outside world, not as a country 
composed of Hans, Fritz, Gretchen, or what you will— 
human beings, loving, sorrowing, enjoying, all so soon 
to die—but as a kind of enormous insect with bulging 
eyes and efficient brain, utilizing for its purposes all 
knowledges and sciences ; in which the individuals of the 
country are but like the separate cells which ultimately 
make up the fabric of the insect’s being. Those who 
have studied the philosophy of the modern German State 

a philosophy full of evil and menace to the sons of men 
—have known that, preached in thousands of schools, 
proclaimed by hundreds of professors, encouraged by the 
Central Government to spread, by printed and spoken 
word, through all the kindly regions of South 
Western Germany, this “ Insect Creed ” was dethroning 
gradually all ancient religions and pieties. 


and 


It is only 
as seen in practice, however, that the world has dis- 
covered how hideous a thing has thus been fashioned out 
of kindly human beings, and let loose for the destruction 
of the world. 
gence, unmoved by passion, loving not, hating not—just 
choosing so. Here are the peoples, educated to blind 
obedience to the command which such brain gives—being 


Here is the brain, the governing intelli- 


exonerated from responsibility or any moral judgment of 
their actions in war, because the command comes from 
above, and must be obeyed. Here are (as it were) the 
nutritive cells, which are guaranteed sustenance and 
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enlargement if they will accept everything the brain 
enforces the fighting instruments to undertake. And 
here outside is a world to be conquered and consumed in 
order that the creature may develop and grow, and 
trample down all impediments, and make all other 
creatures subservient to its authority, or victims of its 
desires, or converted into semblance of itself. 

That—spiritually—is modern militarist Germany. 
Those who recognized long ago the meaning of its State 
organized teaching were doubtful whether, when actually 
joined in conflict with the civilization of the West, the 
machine would break or bend. It has proved effective 
against all the strain put upon it, as much in the realm 
of ideals as in the realm of practical affairs. It was to 
be a State at once remorseless and indifferent. It was 
to preach the necessity for war—under an autocratic 
régime—and the necessity of blind obedience in that war 
in order to ensure complete victory. It was to sub- 
ordinate everything to the military machine, to regard 
international treaties as waste paper, to be entirely un- 
moral, to strike when the hour seemed suitable on any 
pretext ; to exercise clemency or severity without emotion 
but just as each paid—the one or the other ; and to bring 
booty, as a result of each triumph, so rich that personal 
losses would be forgotten, and outrage on men or nations 
outside, condoned or approved. Allthe accepted moralities 
and standards were to perish before the sole test of 
success. It was the dream of a madman raised into a 
system of Government; ‘‘ unsuited,’’ as Bagehot said of 
another society, to such a creature as man, in the world 
in which he lives; whose development could only end in 
calamity or revolution. 

‘* Frightfulness ’’ was vital to the system ; and it is 
“* frightfulness ’’ which has revealed to the free world 
outside that it is not so much up against individual 
torturers and murderers, as against a system where 
torture and murder 
attain certain ends. 


used—with indifference—to 
The progress of the German Army 
through Belgium, for example, was not an army marching 
through Belgium. It was not an army conquering 
Belgium. It was an army whose order was, by “‘ fright- 
henceforth to render resistance 

Above all, it was an army whose order was 
to show that all other Belgiums would share the fate of 
Belgium if they resisted any marches of any German armies. 
The outrages and atrocities committed in Belgium—the 
violation and murder of women and children, the 
slaughter of unarmed civilians, the destruction of the 
villages, the burning of ancient and famous cities—these 
were not the products of Anger or of Terror. They 
were the products of Policy. Anger, as in the Reforma- 
tion wars, Terror as in the September massacres, have 
‘deeds done and counsels taken which, if we 
cannot justify, we may sometimes forgive.’’ But a cruelty 
which is cold and calculating, and done for a definite 
object 


are 


fulness ”’ 
negligible. 


Belgian 


produced ‘ 


the paralysis of a nation as the ichneumon fly 
paralyzes the caterpillar, with one piercing of the spinal 
cord, in order to produce a “‘ host’’ in which to lay eggs 
and rear up its children out of the dying body of its 
tortured victim—that cruelty is something new. If 
triumphant, or even accepted without punishment, it 
carries with it the ruin of a world. It resembles nothing 
so much as the old stories of the Italian despot who would 
capture the wife or children of his opponent and then 
send the challenge, ‘“‘ Unless you yield me this territory 
your wife shall be outraged and murdered.”’ “ Unless 
you send me the keys of that town your children will be 
burnt alive.’’ And the great tragedy of it all is that 
it succeeds, ‘at least for the moment. 
country round Germany has its “ literature,’’ controlled 


Every small 
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by its German Minister. Every small country is waiting 
for the possible sting of the ichneumon fly. King 
Constantine of Greece propounds the dilemma to which 
it is impossible to return an answer. If I offend you, he 
declares to the British Ambassador, whatever conse- 
quences may follow, I shall yet know that my cities will 
not be burnt, old men and children’s lives will be 
respected, the honor of our women preserved. If I offend 
Germany I know that my cities will be burnt, my women 
and children violated, hell let loose in Greece. How can 
you then blame me if I prefer to risk your anger and 
retain the friendship of Germany ? 

It is intolerable that such a choice should be offered 
to any nation in the world, and no peace can be made 
until such a choice shall be made impossible. It 
is intolerable that this cold, passionless Insect State 
should thus be able to turn on as from a tap, now cruelty, 
now clemency, not because it wants to be either cruel or 
clement, but just in accordance with whatever pays best. 
In the first invasion of Serbia the Austrians committed 
atrocities unspeakable, of which the least was the shoot- 
ing aud burying alive in long trenches of non-combatants, 
men and women, who had been compelled first to dig 
their own grave. In the second invasion of Serbia 
(frightfulness having failed to do anything but rouse the 
whole people to hurl the Austrians across the Danube) 
the word had gone forth for ‘‘clemency,’’ and the 
peasants were neither outraged nor assassinated. The 
Armenians were annihilated under every circumstance of 
horror and torture which any diseased or morbid mind 
could imagine, by orders directed from Constantinople, 
when the Government were under the control of the 
Germans, and one word from Berlin would have stopped 
the whole thing. The word was not given because the 
Insect State, although having no quarrel with 
Armenians, desired a place in the Sun which the 
Armenians occupied, and it was more convenient that 
when its ultimate triumph came, they should not be 
there. On the other hand, America must be treated 
with alternative cajolery and flattery, varied by the secret 
and private use of dynamite to blow up bridges and 
organize the burning of munition buildings by strikers. 
Unfortunately, here one individual cell failed the 
dominant intelligence of the Insect State, and Captain 
von Papen is revealed as writing cheques of good German 
money to systematic liars, dynamitards, and a variety of 
miscellaneous criminals. This, however, is but a regret- 
table incident—regrettable not in the action, but in the 
discovery of it. And in the meantime reparation is 
offered for the killing of American women and children, 
and American professors dine with the All-Highest, and 
American journalists telegraph six columns of interviews 
with von Hindenburg, who ascribes his success 
entirely to Almighty God, or with pictures of von 
Tirpitz looking like a venerable American Baptist 
deacon, with a child on each knee and a benignant 
smile, asking if he looked like a man who would 
wantonly cause the death of women and children. 
If, on the other hand, the Insect State thought it advan- 
tageous to pick a quarrel with America, all these 
apologies and negotiations weuld vanish; and the amply 
fed journalists and professors be swept into the sewers ; 
the State being bound by no accepted morality, and only 
concerned with its own enlargement :—‘‘ Loving not, 
hating not, just choosing so.”’ 

We have said that it is intolerable that a State so 
organized should continue to exist—to keep all Europe 
in terror for successive thirty or forty years—then plunge 
it into such indescribable calamity as that in which to-day 
Europe has little to show the world but blood and tears. 





But there is one worse tragedy still: if it can prove itself 
so powerful that all the world has to break up its free 
systems and accepted moralities, and organize itself into 
similar Insect States. One can see the process beginning 
already to-day. Reputable publicists in England are 
calling out for “ reprisals ’’ ; because Germany has killed 
so many English women and children, therefore we should 
kill so many German women and children. The lust for 
revenge is thinly disguised under the plea that such 
“ reprisals ’’ would restrain the German system of fright- 
fulness. Everyone who knows anything of the German 
governing mind knows that it is completely careless how 
many German women and children are killed by us. It 
knows that such action would excite amongst the 
people it has educated into its philosophy, not a demand 
for no Zeppelin outrages, but a demand for more 
Zeppelin outrages. The controlling brain of Germany 
would probably be exceedingly glad for us to begin the 
deliberate slaughter of non-combatants. Its power would 
be strengthened and renewed at home by ferocity and 
fear, its own infamies would be paralleled to-day and 
through all time by the counter infamies of its enemies: 
the old reproach would receive fresh meaning, “ Art thou 
become as we are? Art thou become even as one of us?”’ 
In similar fashion funds collected to reward sailors for 
“stifling their natural instincts of humanity’’ and 
allowing enemies to drown at sea unrescued, are all to 
Germany’s satisfaction. The death of a few sailors matters 
nothing to the Insect State so long as it can demonstrate 
England allying herself with Germany in smashing 
to pieces the tradition and historic law of the sea. In 
such ways the Insect State can thus drag us down to 
its own level, and secure that our national life shall be 
poisoned, not only to-day, but in all future time. 

No; all hope for the future lies, not in accepting 
German war philosophy, but in breaking the machine 
which has converted to that philosophy the bulk of the 
German people. There can be only three ends to the 
war. Germany may be beaten. The war may end in 
a stalemate. Germany may win. The first is the only 
one compatible with the measure of civilization and 
freedom which Europe possessed before the war. “A 
drawn battle’ means all free peoples converting them- 
selves into Insect States—an American, a Russian, a 
British Imperial, a Mid-European—equipped for fight- 
ing, thinking firstly and secondly and lastly of 
fighting, the arts of peace gradually sinking under 
a military caste rule, every 
be sucked from rich or _ poor 


which can 
devoted to the 
ever-increasing scientific perfection of bombs, poiscnous 
gases, and instruments that murder promiscu- 
ously from the sky or in the depths of the ocean. 
It is a world, indeed, as Sir Edward Grey said in a 
recent speech, in which no sane man would care longer 
to live ; the end of all the high hopes and dreams of men. 
We are convinced that the first issue is not impos- 
sible. We believe that we can destroy the Insect State 
without converting the free peoples of Western Europe 
into Insect States themselves. For such a consummation 
we should be prepared to accept all necessary sacrifices 


penny 


and renouncements, knowing indeed that it might carry 
with it the return of the people of Germany to sanity and 
freedom and the moral law of nations. 





THE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC TEACHING. 
Ir it were not tragic, the atmosphere created by the 
memorandum of a number of distinguished men of science 
urging the necessity of including science in our educa- 
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tional system, would be more than a little amusing. At 
first sight it might have seemed almost a platitude to 
suggest the need of scientific training, in view of the 
startling declaration by a member of the Government 
that it had recently been discovered that glycerine could 
be obtained from lard. But the suggestion has been warmly 
acclaimed by a contemporary as a brilliant light upon our 
national system of education, “ which cannot now be 
regarded as other than obsolete in wew of the changes 
which are inevitable when the present world conflict ends.” 

The fact is, the memorandum referred to was far 
too moderate, and assumed the knowledge of a number 
of facts which are readily forgotten by the official mind, 
and hardly appreciated by the general public. Some few 
people realize that the aniline dye industry, the founda- 
tion of which was the brilliant discovery of a British 
man of science, is so much a monopoly of Germany that 
there is now a critical shortage of the best dyes in this 
country. A few others, perhaps, appreciate the fact that 
there is a shortage of drugs like formalin and phenacetin ; 
and they may trace that position to the same cause. 
Only medical men can thoroughly realize how completely 
was our dependence upon Germany for necessary drugs; 
and the attempts which are being made to change the 
state of affairs are not only belated and insufficient, but 
are apparently doomed to an easy death directly the spur 
of absolute necessity is removed. The endeavor to 
establish the dye industry seems already moribund ; and 
the efforts to reform our newly obsolete system of 
education are almost obsolescent before they have become 
effective. 

We might regard the neglect of science with some 
composure if we were still governed by the conditions of 
Domesday Book; but some of the direct effects of this 
attitude make it quite clear that we live in the modern 
industrial world which is shot through by scientific con- 
ceptions. There is probably no single action of the 
normal rhythm of our daily lives which is not dependent 
upon scientific work. We cannot drink a glass of water 
without thereby laying up an indebtedness to several 
branches of chemistry, engineering, physics, and biology. 
If we can apportion the chief elements of our national 
prosperity to commerce and industry, we are simply 
saying again that we depend upon science. And if we 
choose, haphazard, any characteristic development of the 
world in which we live—say insurance—we are again 
forced to acknowledge science as the central feature of 
its stability. It is, therefore, perfectly sound and 
reasonable that the Advisory Committee on Certain 
Industries should recommend the giving of larger grants 
for industrial research, and in this direction lies a possible 
world supremacy in industry. We have a recognized and 
deserved repute for originality in scientific research ; but 
it is almost incredible how such a national asset has 
been treated. In this country, for the most part, the 
men who are employed by industrial concerns as scientific 
advisers are second or third-rate students, and the reason 
is simply that their position is unrecognized either in 
the way we treat their suggestions, or in the salaries 
we pay them. The disrepute of science cuts still deeper. 
There are at this moment in the United Kingdom 
students of reputation who are employed as lecturers, or 
engaged upon research, upon a pittance which would be 
refused by a competent clerk or typist. 

What is the cause of this state of affairs? The 
immediate cause is our system of national education, 
which either ignores or discredits the study of science. 
Taking Oxford and Cambridge together, there are but 
four heads of colleges with scientific training, and of 
thirty-five public schools, not one headmaster represents 
science. Thus, the most characteristic development of 
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the modern world is almost completely shelved. Where 
science is studied it is depreciated as hardly the study of 
a gentleman. Boys on the modern side of public schools 
have not the cachet of the dii majores on the classical 
side. The reason is probably the unspoken thought that 
science is connected with industry, to which the leisured 
classes present a blind eye. There is probably another 
and deeper reason. Some of the disrepute of the 
Darwinian controversy still attaches to science. Men of 
science, finding themselves assailed in the crudest and 
most bitter way, tended to balance the account by 
emphasizing the scientific mood and attitude to a world 


which was hostile to the new conceptions, because unpre-- 


pared for them. And perhaps a further reason can be 
found in the insistence upon too early specialization. 
It is the scientific spirit in the groundwork of education 
which is what we really need. 

The effect, at any rate, is clear. From the highest 
grade of education, science fell into disrepute at the very 
moment when it was become more and more intimately 
associated with modern life. The Government and the 
Civil Services are not only innocent of any knowledge of 
science, but really regard their ignorance as a sort of 
distinction. Most of them would feel no sort of stigma 
at the perpetration of the folly about glycerine and lard. 
All this is as wrong as it can be. In the new world to 
which we are drifting, science will have a far greater 
part. The future of industry wholly depends upon it, 
and no shaky crutches of Protection will establish our 
industrial supremacy, or even survival, half so surely 
as a fundamental and adequate control by first-rate men 
of science. We must realize that the unscientific world 
perished at least a century ago; and, just as we realize 
it so pressingly in the war, we shall go under as a nation 
unless we establish science as our chief servant. It is 
elementary to suggest that science should be awarded at 
least equal marks at examinations for the Civil Services, 
or that it should be a compulsory subject in every schoou, 
and, as everyone is expected to know the salient facts of 
history, that he should also be compelled to learn the 
ascertained facts and principles of science. 

And for “lovers” of the humanities, may we not 
suggest that, though fluids and flowers, and stones and 
stars have not their Homer, they have at least their 
Odyssey? They have a long and thrilling history which 
turns the commonest walk into an adventure, and crowds 
its progress with reminiscence. Science cannot kill the 
humanities ; but it will give them a deeper value, and 
enrich more and more our conception of the world in 
which we live. 





“WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS.” 


A sort while ago we tried to give a definition of style 
which would serve not only as a counterpoise to the con- 
temporary fashion of the pseudo-romantic, but as a 
nucleus from which future literature, again mewing its 
mighty youth like the infantile figure of the new year on 
our decorative picture-postcards, might reconstruct its 
powers and once more re-establish its proper intimacy 
with the national life. For the evolution of style, or 
rather the emergence of rhythm out of technical expert- 
ness, is a kind of microcosm of the equivalent possibilities 
of society. ‘‘ Art,’’ as Morris truly said, ‘‘ is, and must 
be, either in its abundance or its barrenness, in its 
sincerity and hollowness, the expression of the society 
amongst which it exists.’’ Precisely, in fact, what is 
wrong with style is wrong with society. The same pre- 
occupation with the curve, that is to say, the pseudo- 
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picturesque, rather than with the square, informs every 
social activity which is dominated solely by ulterior 
motives. And there is no surer index of the lack of 
health and stability in modern England than in the 
slovenly sentimental style (so viciously hard and prosaic, 
if we pierce to its implications) paramount in the fine 
arts. Let it not be forgotten, therefore, that not only 
is the degradation of style (that is to say, the achievement 
of art) an indirect consequence of industrial inequalities, 
but that mankind positively cannot live without stretch- 
ing its powers in some degree towards the attainment of 
rhythm. Is not the tragedy of modern society proof 
enough of this commonplace—modern society with its 
clash of shapeless discords, its disorientation, its 
destruction of the beauty of truth, its lack of coherence. 
It is impossible to survey any aspect of modern life with- 
out being conscious of this process of disintegration, of 
artificial dissonance, the product of what is surely the 
most ironical of alliances, exploitation on the one hand, 
and incompetence on the other. | 

The present system, then, must stand or fall in pro- 
portion as it stimulates or debases the ultimate forces by 
which man exists—the faculty for idleness or pleasure, 
and the faculty for energy or work. And no rational 
man will deny that there are grave abuses of this cardinal 
precept in the State. Every principle of reconstruction, 
therefore, must, unless we are to perpetuate the system 
in another form, aim at the readjustment of rhythm in 
social and public life. Whether or no, for instance, a 
guild conception (prominent in one school of modern 
thought) will release this power of reintegration, is a 
matter of controversy. Very possibly it will, but only 
upon certain conditions. For polemics as to democratic 
or autocratic authority on the one hand, and what the 
public wants or does not want on the other, are irrelevant 
to any discussion upon a future State, until we possess 
a metaphysic of the one and a trained knowledge of the 
other. jut that we shall ever achieve rhythm or 
synthesis under a guild or any other potential community 
without formulating the relations between art and the 
Commonwealth, we are disposed to deny. The whole 
question resolves itself into the delimitation or the reverse 
of the meaning of art. If, that is to say, we assume that 
humanity in its individual or collective functions contains 
within itself the germ of an artistic purpose, then it is 
the plain obligation of all who are interested in its welfare 
to develop that potential capacity to its full stature—in 
other words, to give it form and expression. If, again, 
humanity is too arid a soil for these pioneers, then let us 
into the gates of the City of Dreadful Night and have 
done with it. 

But, of course, the first assumption is the only 
possible one. Even in the chaos and dissolution of 
modern life, and in spite of the organized efforts of vested 
interests to uproot it, a perverted xsthetic energy is 
implicit in every phase of national and domestic psycho- 
logy. The poorest slum-dweller indulges his taste in 
superfluous ornament ; the cinema parodies art in the last 
stages of intoxication; the industrial drudge trims and 
finishes the shoddy material in the use of which he has 
neither interest nor pleasure. Even in literature, the 
cult of the pseudo-picturesque is an admission of the 
power of esthetic execution. But if there is an 
embryonic instinct towards creativeness, there is 
assuredly no rhythm of expression. It is for that—the 
realization of indefinite esthetic values, that the artist 
relies upon the democratic theorists of the future, be they 
guildsmen or what you will, and the guilds, if they are 
going to make any difference to society, must rely upon 
the artist. 

For what, after all, is the philosophic canon of the 








guilds but a diversion of the fruits of labor from an 
economically unfruitful class to the partial enjoyment 
and ‘satisfaction of those who have created them? And 
what does that mean but, to quote Morris again, ‘‘ the 
true secret of happiness lies in the taking of genuine 
interest in all the details of daily life’’? And what, 
again, does this excitation of interest imply but an 
esthetic, and, if that interest be extended to cover both 
concept and achievement, both form and idea, both the 
selection of appropriate material and skill and training 
in interpreting it, but an esthetic of rhythm? And to 
what degree will social health and sanity abound and 
flourish, unless we give an organic connotation to this 
individual artistic impulse, and extend it to every depart- 
ment and manifestation of national life? Such a 
principle may be Utopian, but what is the meaning of a 
true democracy but an inn on the road to the New 
Atlantis, and what is the meaning of Utopia, if it is not 
the logical fulfilment of men’s genuine needs and 
aspirations ? 

It is only from this point of view that we can 
dogmatize at all as to what the public wants and as to 
the authoritarian position of the artist in a future State. 
After all, true happiness is in itself an art, a delicate 
poise and a spontaneous equilibrium of the natural 
faculties. A forcible disharmony, therefore (it must be 
forcible, because the proper exercise of personality 
depends upon natural unity) between man’s several parts, 
between his intellect and his emotions, between his 
sensations and his perceptions, is simply a means towards 
unhappiness. The function, then, of the artist in the 
State is to reveal the possibilities of esthetic attainment 
in work and of true enjoyment in leisure. Now, the 
whole difference between the natural intimacy of the 
artist with the public and the present system is this: 
The self-interested caterers of the public’s needs to-day 
have not given the public what it wants, but imposed 
upon it for their own ends what they want. That is 
what we mean by an ulterior motive. Having wounded, 
not only the desire for beauty, but the faculty of appre- 
hending it, they necessarily prescribe a regimen of 
ugliness and vulgarity in books, in amusements, in 
architecture, in every phase of civic, domestic, and social 
life. The public sensibility to-day is sick, and with no 
choice before it but drugs to stimulate its malady. What 
is more, being out of health and so out of rhythm, it 
wants and will have nothing but drugs. The prevalence 
of the pseudo-picturesque in modern style is an obvious 
case in point. But what they want, you will say, is what 
the public wants. That is false, for the reason that these 
interests are identical with, and so appeal to the lowest 
common denominator of, the public consciousness. So 
that the taste that appeals to and expresses the highest 
common factor of the public’s needs is just as representa- 
tive and a thousand times more indispensable. At 
present, to adopt a Mendelian term, the one is dominant 
and the other recessive. Of what vital importance, 
therefore, is the function of the artist in reversing this 
condition? Banish him out of the Commonwealth or 
refuse to give him every scope for self-realization, and 
you will stifle that very energy which will inspire the 
Commonwealth to preserve its values intact from the 
encroachment of those commecial ones which must 
ultimately destroy it. 

The first essential, then, of any redemptive move- 
ment is a criterion of artistic values, which, by the 
precept and example of actual production, will, at the 
least, give the public the opportunity of rejecting or 
accepting them. At present it has none, for the simple 
reason that the profitable interests that delude it take 
very good care to bribe or beat out of the market any 
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such efforts towards a criterion. The only choice before 
the public is in degrees of badness. So what can we 
expect but a general vitiation of taste? And here we 
may briefly touch upon the vexed problem of the artist 
as preacher. The term is a thoroughly ambiguous one, 
partly because the artist is driven by the pressure of 
hostile circumstance into the attitude of revolt and 
criticism, partly because the dogmatic or moral element 
is only his by implication. Unless, that is to say, it is 
subordinate to the exigencies of rhythm, just as 
personality should supply force and cogency to objective 
style, it will warp his artistic purpose. His vital 
function lies, not so much in the creation, but in the 
formation and direction, of taste already there, not by 
pedagogy, but by independence and illustration and the 
fullest powers to exercise them. It is not necessary to 
destroy what is there, but to create another supply. For 
it is a truism, not that demand creates supply, but that 
supply creates demand. As Coleridge, perhaps our pro- 
foundest English critic, says :—‘‘ Great minds can and do 
create the taste of the age, and one of the contingent 
causes which warp the taste of nations and ages is, that 
men of genius in part yield to it, and in part are acted 
upon by the taste of the age.’’ The advantage of a 
guild broadly conceived on esthetic and 
philosophic as well as on economic principles, is that the 
artist is working within and not outside the social 
structure ; that he is giving expression and technique to 
a creative passion working through all the arteries of 
national productiveness, and so synthesizing that impulse 
into rhythm. 


system, 





Communications. 


THE ‘‘CENTRAL EUROPE” IDEA—THE 
REVERSE SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—You published in your last issue a review of 
Friedrich Naumann’s “ Mitteleuropa,” which succeeded 
admirably in conveying the attractiveness of this remarkable 
book. It is difficult, indeed, not to sympathize with Herr 
Naumann. He is idealistic, he is imaginative, he is liberal- 
minded. He comes not to destroy but to fulfil—to blend 
the centripetal structure of the Prussian State and the 
centrifugal structure of the Austrian in the grander economic 
superstructure of .“Central Europe.’”’ Under the magic 
influence of economic co-operation, nationalistic intolerance 
is to be transcended alter the war of 1914, as intolerance of 
creed was transcended after the Wars of Religion. The 
book breathes a most un-German spirit of harmony and 
forbearance, which is all the more gracious because it is a 
surprise. 

All this your reviewer has reproduced, and I only 
quarrel with him because he has refrained from doing more. 
“Tt is. more important to summarize a book of this type 
than to criticize it,” he writes; yet in the same paragraph 
he pronounces that “the idea of Mid-Europe, as Herr 
Naumann expounds it, is not an aggressive policy, or a policy 
aimed at this country.” Now this is a very comprehensive 
criticism indeed, and he ought either to have shown grounds 
for his verdict, or else to have preserved his attitude of non- 
committal interpreter to the end. As it is, he rather 
abruptly begs the question; and that is an especially 
hazardous way of treating so eloquent a pleader as Herr 
Naumann, for the greater the charm of the book the more 
essential it is to realize its omissions and limitations to the 
full. It is this that has led me to discount the liberalism 
of Herr Naumann and his reviewer, and try my hand as 
advocatus diaboli. 

Is this concept of “ Central Europe” really so innocent 
of any “aggressive” tendency? As Herr Naumann unfolds 
it. it is so radiant with peace and goodwill, that one only 









asks why it should be confined to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Is not this a gospel for the whole world? After 
such emotional advocacy of economic fraternization (a kind 
of inspired Norman-Angellism), one expects an appeal for 
universal free trade, or, at any rate, for some policy of 
mutual concession among all the independent politico- 
economic units in the world. “Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are each too small to stand by themselves”’; then 
what more natural remedy than co-operation, not merely 
with each other, but with the rest of humanity? But no, 
that is not Herr Naumann’s point. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are too small to exist in isolation simply because 
they are at war with the rest of Europe, and likely to 
remain so in perpetuity. After the war, “new Roman 
walls will arise, new Chinese walls of earth and concrete. 
Europe will be endowed with two permanent lines of 
trenches from north to south, one from the Lower Rhine to 
the Alps, the other from Courland to the left or right of 
Roumania. That will be the grand and inevitable triparti- 
tion of the Continent ” (pp. 7-8). 

So peace and goodwill, economic co-operation and 
national toleration, are not, after all, the ultimate inspira- 
tion of Herr Naumann’s idea. Rather, the incentive behind 
it is a permanent background of war, and the superstructure 
of fraternity is only a secondary object—a device for 
enabling two militant empires to preserve their existence 
under conditions of unbroken feud with their neighbors 
east and west. 

“The book,’”’ says your reviewer, ‘“ seems less menacing 
for what it is in itself, than because it is the ripened fruit 
of war.’’ But the fruitfulness of war is the very burden 
of Herr Naumann’s vision. “The war is the unify- 
ing force” (page 11). ‘“ With this war behind us, we can 
remove mountains. It is now or never ’”’ (page 32). In fact, 
Herr Naumann’s thesis is that the war is no catastrophe, 
but a creative force, a heaven-sent opportunity for good. 
He is a prophet of enlightenment riding the whirlwind of 
battle. Yet other prophets are riding it too—prophets of 
militarism, who deliberately raised the storm (which Herr 
Naumann never did), in order that it might bear them and 
him and all of us to a very different and most unidealistic 
goal. Which of these will really control the tempest? Or, 
rather, in which direction will the tempest bear all these 
who airily bestride it? Take Herr Naumann’s own par- 
ticular scheme, which, in bald terms, is the grafting of 
Austria-Hungary upon the German Empire. Is it really 
desirable that these two countries should draw together in 
opposition to the rest of Europe? And even granting that 
it were, is the war the most beneficent of conceivable means 
for accomplishing this object? Herr Naumann addresses 
two arguments to Austria-Hungary: first, that if she does 
not throw herself into Germany’s arms she has now no 
chance of surviving; and, secondly, that this is Austria- 
Hungary’s critical moment, and that fusion with Germany is 
the crown of her evolution. The first point may be only 
too true, but it is hardly compatible with the second; for 
it surely implies that the Hapsburg Monarchy has made a 
desperate failure of its individual career. And that, again, 
is true enough. The really critical phase in the Monarchy’s 
history—the period when decisive success or failure was 
in the balance—did not begin with the ultimatum to Serbia in 
1914, but with the peace signed at Prag nearly half-a-cen- 
tury before. The events of July, 1914, brought this phase to 
an irrevocable close. 

In 1866 the political genius of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
(and the greatness of its tradition is brilliantly characterized 
by Herr Naumann, p. 78) was cleared of its mistaken com- 
mitments in Italy and Germany, and set free to express 
itself in its proper sphere. In the Danubian basin it had 
at last found geographical and economic equilibrium—an 
equilibrium and a self-sufficiency so perfect in themselves 
that: it is hard to see what the populations which co-operated 
to obtain them could gain by any wider economic co-opera- 
tion, short of some world-union, or of universal free trade. 
Yet these populations of the Hapsburg Monarchy, so inter- 
dependent in their economic life, were riven asunder by 
differences of nationality, which might drive them, in 
passion, to pull down about their ears the house that shel- 
tered them all. The Monarchy, during this half-century 
before the war, was actually grappling, within its own 
frontiers, with the problem Herr Naumann sets out to solve, 
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in consequence of the war, on a Central European scale. It 
was attempting, as a State, to transcend the anarchic struggle 
of its nationalities for existence, and to persuade its jarring 
elements to harmonize in a corporate economic activity. 
“Mutual national tolerance!’’ “A more kindly attitude 
towards national minorities!’’ These, according to Herr 
Naumann, are to be the lessons of the war. Yet this very 
spirit and very policy were alive in Austria-Hungary during 
those fifty critical years—fighting all that time for the 
Monarchy’s soul against the spirit of hatred and disunion 
that was striving to drag her into the gulf. It is irrelevant 
here to recall the vicissitudes of the struggle—how social 
harmony seemed to have conquered in Austria, while in 
Hungary the national antagonisms grew steadily more acute 
Only the result need be emphasized—that this conflict of 
good and evil ended with the war, and that the war was a 
crushing victory for the forces of evil. The war may have 
been Germany’s deliberate misdeed: it was Austria- 
Hungary’s tragic failure. 

Herr Naumann is under a fatal delusion. ‘“ By now,’ 
he writes, “the nationalist convulsions of Austria-Hungary 
~ ign their highest degree of temperature, and the 
war will prove itself a potent educative 
moderating the claims of national particularism.” It reads 
like mockery, in face of the actual situation. The shroud 
of the Censorship has covered the Monarchy now for eighteen 
months, but we catch glimpses, through the rifts, of the 
Rouman manhood of Hungary being set, like Uriah the 
Hittite, to die in the front of battle, for the increase of 
Judaeo-Magyar percentages in future nationality statistics ; 

South-Slavonic mayors and M.P.’s being mobilized into 
prison, while their constituents were being mobilized for 
the fratricidal campaign against their brethren the Serbs; of 
Tchech battalions deserting to the Russians en masse; of 
German beirg reimposed as the official language of Bohemia, 
and of German-Bohemians strengthening their organizations 
for dealing the Tchechs their coup de grace; of the rivalry 
between Slav and Italian on the Adriatic coast being fanned 
deliberately into racial war. It is idle for Herr Naumann 
to point out that the Monarchy has held together. That is 
not due to its “ magnetic power,’’ but to the dead weight of 
momentum accumulated by age. The war on the frontiers 
has unchained a more bitter war within, between nationali- 
ties that have cast away all restraint, and set themselves, in 
desperation, to fight out their differences by force. The 
momentum of the Monarchy will only aggravate the disaster ; 

for the dominant nationalities have deflected it unscrupu- 
lously to their own ends, while the weaker races will no 
longer submit to be borne along in the general stream, now 
that it has swept them over the precipice of war, instead of 
keeping them in the quiet channels of the status quo. ‘“ The 
Austrian and Hungarian Slavs,’’ says Herr Naumann (p. 19), 
“have mostly as little inclination towards Russia as towards 
Germany. They would much rather remain Austro-Hun- 
garians, and lament any dispensation which compels them 
to identify themselves with either one or other of two such 
alien masses.’’ That was exactly the state of mind of the 
Slavs, and indeed of most other nationalities in the 
Monarchy—before the war. But the war has brought, for 
all of them, the dreaded parting of the ways. For the lesser 
nationalities, it has definitely perverted the Monarchy from a 
social and economic kindergarten into a Germanizing or a 
Magyarizing reformatory, which can only be escaped by 
breaking loose from the Monarchy altogether. On the two 
dominant races it has imposed the task of preserving the 
Monarchy, if it is to be preserved at all, by sheer physical 
force; and, as they are not strong enough, unaided, to 
impose their will upon minorities which in aggregate are 
more numerous than they, they are driven inevitably to take 
into partnership their mighty and violent-handed brethren 
of the German Empire. 

When Herr Naumann enunciates that Austria~-Hun- 
gary must now coalesce with Germany or succumb to disin- 
tegration, he means, in effect, that the Slav and Latin 


influence in 
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peoples of Austria-Hungary must henceforward be held in 
bondage and exploited by the united strength of the German 
race, unless the Germans and Magyars (the real bene- 
ficiaries of his ‘‘ Central Europe ’’) are to lose their allegiance 
It is not for nothing that “Central Europe ”’ 
“Tf goodwill fails in all these 


completely. 
was born of the trenches. 







nationalities,” exclaims the author in his liberal mood, 
“even the Archangel Michael himself could not drill 
them into a united army” (page 60). Perhaps the 


celestial militarist would be wise enough not to 
try, but there are plenty of earthly militarists in 
Central Europe who will not shrink from making 


the attempt by all the barbarous means in their power. 
Central Europe may be created, or it may not (that depends 
on the result of the war); but if it is created, the work will 
assuredly be done by the militarists with fire and sword 
and national oppression, and not by Herr Naumann _— 
peace and goodwill and economic co-operation. Herr Nau- 
mann hopes that the German Empire will learn from its 
Austro-Hungarian partner more liberal methods of dealing 
with Alsatians and Poles. It is infinitely more likely that, 
in a partnership born of this war, the Austrians will take 
lessons from the Germans’ treatment of Lodz and Kalisch 
and Louvain and Aerschott, or from the still cruder pro- 
cedure of their other comrades in arms—-the Bulgars and 
the Turks. 

If the dilemma created by this war is a “ Central 
Europe’ of this complexion in the one alternative, or the 
dissolution of Austria-Hungary in the other, then dissolu- 
tion is the less baneful course, both for the populations 
neerned and for Europe as a whole. “It lies with the 
Hapsburg Monarchy,” writes our incorrigible optimist, Herr 
Naumann, “ whether the war is to herald its autumn or 
its spring,” and he does not discern that with the war came 
winter—the winter of failure after half a century of hope. 
Austria-Hungary is no longer in a condition.for Herr Nau- 
mann’s enlightened homeopathy ; it “craves the knife.’’— 
Yours, &., 


ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE. 
February 10th, 1916. 
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OUR INDIFFERENCE TO THINGS OF THE 
MIND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is a little-known brochure by the great Dr. 
Pasteur, written just after the Franco-Prussian War, and 
entitled “Pourquoi la France n’a pas trouvé d’hommes 
supérieurs au moment du peril.’’ It contrasts the state of 
France during the great Revolution with the state of France 
in 1870, and it inquires into the reasons which enabled 
France to produce such numbers of eminent men during the 
earlier upheaval, whereas the War of ’70, though far less 
terrible a cataclysm, produced no men of real note. And 
Pasteur resolves the problem in these words :— 

“T propose to show in these pages that if, in the moment 
of extreme peril, France has not found superior men to 
mobilize her resources, and the courage of her children, 
it must be attributed, such is my firm conviction, to the 
fact that France for the last half-century has taken no 
interest in the great question of the mind, and particularly 
so in the case of the exact sciences.” 

He goes on to prove that the mistake France made in the 
nineteenth century was to imagine that it was possible to 
draw a distinction between “theoretic science,’ 

tendency of the day considers superfluous, and 
science 


which the 

‘applied 
which it considers important, laying down as an 
axiom that “ There is only science, and the applications of 
science, proceeding one from the other, as the fruit from 
the tree.’’ This pamphlet seems to me so applicable to the 
state of England in the present crisis, that I should like to 
quote wholesale from it, but I will content myself with the 
following passage :— 


“The modern discoveries of modern times are linked by 
the strongest ties to the great intellectual movement of the 
second half of the eighteenth century The Academy of 
Science never had greater importance than during these 
years, when, on the same benches were seated Clairault, 
Lacaille, d’Alembert, Coulomb, Buffon—and many more 
for I only mention the most celebrated. 

“The terrible political and social upheaval in which 
ended the last years of the eighteenth century, might well 
have retarded for ages the culture of science in our co" untry. 
Not only was this not the case, but soon it might be seen 
glowing with a new lustre, thanks to the creation of two 





establishments which were long without rivals in Europe— 
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the Museum of Natural History and the Polytechnic School. 

And here is the place to quote those judicious words of our 

great physiologist, Claude Bernard: ‘One can aid the 

advancement of science by two distinct means; first by 
the impulsion of discoveries and new ideas, and secondly 
by increasing the power of working them, and of scientific 
development. It is not enough for them to be born and 
sown—one must nourish them, and develop them by 
scientific culture. Without this, they die, or they emigrate, 
and then one sees them prosper and fructify in some fertile 
soil that they have found, far from the country which gave 
them birth.’ ”’ 
That is the point—the willingness to accept new ideas. What 
have we done in England with new ideas for the last fifty 
years? We have labelled their originators cranks—we have 
forced them to offer those same ideas to other nations more 
willing to adopt them than this country. We have broken 
the spirit of the inventors with our stupidity or our greed. 
Instead of welcoming the man with the new idea, and helping 
him to finance and develop it, we have forced him by our 
apathy to take it to America or to Germany, more ready 
than we were to see the advantages (even from the lowest 
point of view) of stimulating talent. Oscar Wilde said long 
ago: “ The British public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives 
everything except Genius.’’ And there is the ring of truth 
in the dictum. To the mediocre talent, which panders to 
our passion for luxury or amusement, we offer a wide market ; 
but to reali originality we close the door. 

Years ago Matthew Arnold wrote in the same strain, but 
without result. Every word he said in “Friendship’s 
Garland’”’ remains true to-day. And if England goes to 
pieces in this upheaval, it will not be the might of Germany’s 
arms that has destroyed her, nor the infamous devices of 
modern warfare, but the fact that she has been persistently 
contemptuous, as a nation, of the things of the mind for over 
half a century. 

Every mother who has attempted to bring up her children 
to be citizens of the world, interested in great problems— 
full of la grande curiosité—has been up against this diffi- 
culty. We have trained our sons as best we could at home 
in knowledge, in discipline—in the wish to learn and develop 
—to be confronted directly they went to school with the 
same blank indifference, the same contempt for knowledge, 
the same feeling that it is “bad form’”’ to think anything 
but what is believed by the majority, or to care for anything 
but games, cinematograph shows, and amusements. In 
religion the same standard holds good. We try to make our 
boys see that religion is the central fact of life, and in their 
first terms at a Public School they are taught that this is 
merely a fad of their mother’s, and that most Englishmen 
go to Choral Mattins on Sunday when convenient, and that 
there the matter ends. We who care have broken our hearts 
over it, and this in spite of good relations with, and great 
kindness from, individual schoolmasters, many of whom 
writhe equally under the system they cannot change; but 
we have been too small a body to stand up against the weight 
of a nation’s stupidity. It is the same with hygiene and 
physical development. We all know that much is at fault 
both with our Board Schools and Public Schools in the way 
of the health and morals of the children. Enormous changes 
could be made without much trouble and expense if the 
nation desired it. But it doesn’t. It desires cheap cine- 
matograph shows and revues, and more gramophones. And 
now the day of reckoning is here, and the writing is on the 
wall. 

Is it too late? Can we not even at this eleventh hour 
see that no country that does not put religion, knowledge, 
and health in the first rank can possibly remain a great 
nation? It may remain a rich nation, but even that is 
problematical. “To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not, even that which he hath, shall be taken 
away.’’—Yours, &c., 

ANNABEL JACKSON. 


ENGLAND AND THE ALLIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sin,—Mr. W. W. Greg is mistaken when he believes that 
Mr. Shaw’s “ imaginary ” conversation is a groundless fiction. 
The fact is that all the arguments that Mr. Shaw made 
M. Briand put forward are things that are being more or 
less circulated among Frenchmen of all classes. It is not 








because Mr. Shaw writes what really is that dissension or 
distrust will be sown among the Allies. What is likely to 
sow disaffection among the Allies is the mutual ignorance 
of the work that is being accomplished by each of them, 
through the fault of the Gevernments and the Censorships. 
They want to keep the light under a bushel, but such a thing 
is impossible, as there always filter a few rays; but these 
are colored and turned aside by the obstacles they meet, and 
then people see what does not exist instead of what really is. 

I am quite justified in thinking, from his letter, that 
Mr. Shaw is well acquainted with the state of mind of the 
French, and especially in the so-called better classes, or 
richest classes. There exists, for instance, in a Parisian 
“ Lycée,’’ frequented by the aristocracy and upper middle- 
class, an anti-English association! And these believe, as 
firm as a rock, that England wishes to keep Calais! This 
is the result of an underhand German propaganda, and of 
an obvious propaganda of the Catholic and Royalist and 
anti-democratic circles. 

The Frenchman in the street, if he read Mr. W. W. Greg’s 
letter, would see in it reasons to be “ anti-English,’’ which 
Mr. Greg evidently does not wish. The I’renchman knows 
that since the beginning of the war, 18 months ago, the 
whole French male population from 18 to 46 is in active 
service, and that there are more than 700,000 killed and 
nearly 800,000 permanently disabled, when. the British 
Empire counts hardly 130,000 killed and about as many 
permanently disabled. 

French people evidently do not wish that there should 
be the same number of Englishmen killed, but they would 
like the English Army to occupy a front in proportion to the 
population of the British Isles (45 millions), so as to allow 
a number of French soldiers, to leave the front and go back 
to field and factory work, so useful to the life of France and 
her Allies, for without France the Allies would be defeated. 
The ordinary Frenchman believes that it is France who has 
borne nearly all the weight of the war during these 18 
months. 

Is this view right or wrong? Personally, I believe that 
it is a false view; but, true or false, it exists, and I have 
numerous proofs of it. And when the Frenchman hears that 
some Englishmen allege thut the British Empire finances 
the Allies, then he gets angry, for he thinks that money does 
not pay for the dead. And he does not admit that in this 
war of life and death for aJl the democracies of the world, 
some are to give their gold, whereas others are giving their 
blood. His sense of equality is stirred up, for he deems that 
gold is not so valuable as blood. And he does not wish to 
be the catspaw. 

The only way to dissipate the dissensions and distrust 
between the Allies is to let the British understand that 
they must employ all their strength, in money and blood, 
for the fight against the autocratic and militarist Powers 
who want to rule over the world. And there must also be made 
known to the French people, by means of lectures, pamphlets, 
newspaper articles, cinematographic views, the admirable 
effort which has led five million men to enlist voluntarily, 
and, above all, the immense service done by the British war 
and trade fleets, which has enabled France to resist the 
invader.—Yours, &c., 

A. Hamon. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. W. W. Greg regards Mr. Shaw’s “imaginary 
conversation between the French Premier and Mr. Hobson ”’ 
as ingenious but absurd. May I assure Mr. Greg that I have 
heard many such conversations of late months amongst 
political men in Paris? One of the Deputies for Paris, when 
I submitted to him the notion that we must carry on our 
export trade in order to finance our Allies, replied with con- 
siderable bitterness: “Ah, yes, I have heard of your 
‘Business as usual,’ but that will not do for us. Our men 
are in the trenches. Our shops are all closed. But you are 
to continue to make money that you may lend it to us at 
usury. Your manufacturers and financiers are to pile up 
fortunes. Your workers are to remain in their comfortable 
homes with their wives and families, earning good wages, 
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while ours fight for you at a ha’pennyaday. Ah, no! All 
that is past. If industries must be carried on to raise money, 
we, too, will reopen our works at Lyons, St. Etienne, Rouen, 
&e., and our workmen, too, shall stay at home.”’ 

An Italian friend in London on a mission to our Govern- 
ment from the Venetian front tells me that soldiers and 
civilians there are saying the same thing, and saying it with 
very bitter emphasis. The Italians have to pay 160s. per 
ton for coal because British merchants and shippers must 
make money to carry on the war. “ We have given all we 
says my friend. “We are ruined, while your 
capitalists are accumulating wealth. The chief stake in this 
war is your Empire, and if you want to keep it, you will 
have to sacrifice at least as much as we others.’’ A leading 
toman paper lately expressed the same angry dissatisfaction 
by declaring that “the English Government cannot find 
means to persuade its own people that it ought to do its 
duty and pay the debt of blood as the I’rench and Italians 
are doing.”’ 

In all the Allied countries, Russia as well as France and 
Italy, our profiteers’ “ Business as usual’’ is bitterly 
resented; and it must be admitted also that the working- 
classes all over the Continent consider our workers’ immunity 
from universal service as an injustice. 

I offer no comment: I merely state facts.—Yours, &c., 

Arex. M. THompson, 
Acting-Editor of the “ Clarion.”’ 
44, Worship Street, London, E.C. 
February 5th, 1916. 


have,”’ 


“THE INCLINED PLANE TO ZABERN.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—I am a long way, off, and it was only to-day that 
your issue of January 8th reached me. It will probably 
be nearly three weeks before you read this letter, even ii 
the new despotism which organizes our opinions so carefully 
for us allows you to read it at all. But I should like to add 
one small but significant point to your correspondence upon 
the Conscription Act. 

At the beginning of the campaign here, General Sarrail, 
the Commander-in-Chief, with the courtesy habitually shown 
to writers by the French, used daily to receive the accredited 
French and English correspondents to an informa] lecture 
or discussion upon the military situation. When he became 
too busy to attend the discussion in person, he deputed an 
important officer from his Staff, and on one of the first 
occasions (I think the very first) on which this officer con- 
versed with us he devoted almost the whole of his time to 
a eulogy on the British Army and on the British nation which 
had voluntarily manned it. Such a thing as the quiet and 
persistent self-sacrifice with which Englishmen had risen 
to counteract the threatening power of German despotism, 
and had of their own free will offered themselves in millions 
for service against it, had never, he said, been known before 
in history. It was the free will—the absence of compulsion 
—upon which he laid the stress. 

To us Englishmen, who were brought up in the accepted 
belief that what a grown man or woman does without com- 
pulsion is almost always the only thing worth doing, the 
eulogy may have seemed unnecessary, but we were proud of 
it, all the same. And now this cause of pride is to be taken 
from us, and under the new despotism we are to be subjected 
to exactly those evil principles against which we were 
exhorted to fight to the end, and to oppose which so many 
thousands of our finest men have died. By the Conscription 
Act we are made traitors to their memory, and are spoiling 
the glory of a great episode in our history—an episode in 
which others considered we had reason to take particular 
pride.—Yours, &c., 





Henry W. NEvINsSON. 
Jenuary 25th, 1916. 


Salonika. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—-It is only a few weeks since I called attention in 
columns Liberal 
principles by those entrusted with their defence, and the 
inevitable consequences of such action. Since then we have 
had startling evidence of the distance we have travelled on 
what T ventured to call “ the inclined plane to Zabern.” 


your to the progressive surrender of 





It has transpired that the Defence of the Realm Act 
has virtually suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, one of the 
oldest bulwarks of British freedom, and to-day it would 
appear that British subjects may be thrown into prison and 
kept there indefinitely upon mere suspicion without trial. 

A statement by Mr. Lloyd George that discipline is to 
be the watchword of the new réqime has been followed up 
by the suppression (under the Defence of the Realm Act) 
of another working-class paper on the Clyde for daring to 
reprint the now famous unofficial report of Mr. George’s 
Glasgow meeting, which was originally published in 
“ Forward,” and for which that paper was also suppressed. 

Then we have Captain Duncan Campbell, M.P., 
explaining to the House of Commons how he would deal 
with his political opponents. “String ’em up by the 
thumbs’’ is to be the new motto of the political truce, 
according to the gallant Captain, and the Tory Press hasten 
to endorse it, saying: “It is the M.P. of the stamp of 
Captain Duncan Campbell, D.S.0., that the country wants 
to-day—a man of vigor and action, who would give short 
shrift to the. M.P.s who are afraid to face not only the 
bullets of the enemy, but the votes of their own con- 
stituents!” This incident passed off innocently, thanks to 
Mr. Outhwaite’s contemptuous good-humor. But what may 
be a joke to-day may be grim earnest to-morrow—they have 
reached that stage already in Germany—and the organized 
ruffianism to which anti-militarist meetings are now being 
exposed cannot fail to create deep and lasting bitterness. 

But it has been left to a Margate landlady to bring to 
light the real Zabern touch. It appears that an Army 
officer, a guest on this lady’s premises, put her under 
arrest for declining to let him have electric light at a late 
hour, against the rules of the establishment. He summoned 
two soldiers to stand on guard over her with fixed 
bayonets! It is significant that the only defence put 
forward by this officer was that he considered his action 
justified under the Defence of the Realm Act. It is, 
perhaps, hardly surprising, in view of the high-handed 
manner in which traditional liberties are being trampled 
upon by our present ruling classes, that a foolish or 
impatient officer should thus take the law into his own 
hands. We may be quite certain, on the contrary, that this 
case does not stand alone, and that we owe it to the pluck 
of the lady that a court of justice has been able to make a 
wholesome example of this Bombastes Furioso. 

It is only one more illustration of the inclined plane, 
and a fresh warning against the abyss into which we are 
tending, and from which all who love their country must 
pray to have it spared.—Yours, &c., 

Harry Luewetyn Davies 

2, Hampstead Mansions, Heath Street, 

London, N.W. February 7th, 1916. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The abominable treatment to which the Society of 
Friends in general and Mr. Edward Grubb in particular, are 
being subjected by the Anti-German League and other ruffians, 
makes me very unwilling to continue this correspondence, and 
I should have preferred to leave the two letters you first 
published in reply to mine to refute one another, as they 
most certainly do, were it not that in the face of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s contribution, loyalty to the truth, as I see it, 
seems to demand one further word. 

My appeal is to Conscience, not force. I can assure 
“An Old Liberal” that, as Mr. Hodgkin sees, liberty of 
conscience has nothing to fear from me. I challenge the 
right of the Quakers to make the Word of God of none effect 
through their traditional dogma, to be enforced, according 
to Mr. Hodgkin, by expulsion from membership of any 
“Friend” serving in the war. In this, I believe, he goes 
further than the authorities of the body to which he belongs, 
so that the Society, according to him, must have reached an 
“impossible,” as well as what I have shown to be a false 
and immoral, position. 

I do not accuse conscientious objectors of being false or 
immoral men, but I challenge their right to remain members 
of the State, while holding themselves aloof from its 
obligations. The falseness and immorality lie in this, that 
if, like Mr. Hodgkin, they regard their fellow countrymen 
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who fight for them as equally guilty with burglars or 
forgers, they have no right to receive the stolen goods or 
profit by the fraud. As a maiter of fact and sober truth, 
we know that no Quaker does so regard a soldier. 

What takes place when a soldier enters one of their 
places of business? ‘Good morning, Captain Sykes. Did 
you notice our Roll of Honor as you entered? May I show 
you our special parcels for the troops at the front? Mr. 
Conscientious Objector, forward!’’ Plain, honest men do 
not sell jemmies and chemical erasing fluids to men whom 
they regard as likely to use them for an immoral or 
criminal purpose. The real fact is that Mr. Hodgkin and 
his friends know quite well that military service is not a 
crime, but their traditions and dogmatic teaching will not 
square with the facts of life ; in other words, they are untrue. 
The duty of non-resistance to evil, very true between two 
individuals, does not apply when an innocent third person or 
society is involved. I ask nothing more than that the conditions 
of the present war should be considered openly and freely 
and without prejudice, even by the most extreme Quaker, in 
the light of our Lord’s teaching, and that the doctrine “ It 
can never be right to fight’’ shall not be assumed as a 
dogma irrespective of the nature of the conflict, or the issues 
involved. 

It was not the Centurion, but the Impotent Man, whom 
our Lord told to ‘‘Go, and sin no more.”” And His sternest 
rebukes of all were directed to the teachers of the law who 
thwarted filial piety and devotion by an ecclesiasticism 
devoid of life.* Mr. Grubb referred in his second letter to 
the culminating scene in our Lord’s life on earth. His last 
act was to sanctify all human relationships by confiding His 
mother to the care of his best friend. Patriotism, as its 
name implies, is only an extension to the men and women 
of ovr race collectively, of the feelings and devotion of the 
child to its parents. We do not discard the human relation- 
ship by acknowledging the Divine, nor does membership in 
the Kingdom of Heaven destroy our membership in an 
earthly kingdom too. We have Divine authority for the 
truth that if Christ had been an earthly sovereign His 
servants would have fought, and when the Kaiser of our day, 
as the Cesar of His, crucifies humanity, it is better even to 
be an honest soldier at the foot of the cross, perhaps an 
innocent conscript from the Danube or the Rhine, bearing 
your humble testimony to the righteousness of the victim, 
than one of the Scribes and Pharisees wagging their heads 
and saying, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,”’ 
‘We have a law, and by our law He ought to die,” and “ He 
saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 

This is my last word on this subject, and I trust that 
many a conscientious objector may read it before March 2nd, 
and do his duty, regardless of the frowns or displeasure of 
the Elders of his Church.—Yours, &c., 

Sypney P. TuRNBULL. 
February 8th, 1916. 


Norbury, Scarborough. 


THE RESTRICTED IMPORT OF SUGAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It seems to be assumed by those in authority that 
the fact that the increase in the price of sugar has not 
diminished the consumption of it is proof that this increase 
is not seriously felt by the people. This deduction is by no 
means sound. It is quite true that where luxuries are con- 
cerned an increased price will be reflected in a diminished 
consumption, but this is not always the case with necessaries. 
In the early part of last century the higher the price of bread 
(within certain limits), the more was consumed, because, even 
at its highest price, it was still the cheapest food. When 
bread was cheap people were able to have some meat; when 
it was dear they cut off their meat and ate more bread. 
May it not be that something of the same thing happens with 
regard to sugar to-day ?—Yours, &c., 

F. W. Peruick Lawrence. 


87, Clement’s Inn, W.C. February 9th, 1916. 


WAR AND THE QUAKER ATTITUDE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Mr. Edward Grubb’s recent defence of the Quaker 
position in your columns was, to my mind, very disappointing. 


*See Mark vii. 9-13. 











One really does get rather tired of the eternal Penn argu- 
ment, almost equally so of the early Christian parallel. 
Neither is worth very much. The colonization of Pennsyl- 
vania by an extremely religious sect among a primitive 
people, cannot by any reasonable stretch of imagination be 
compared with a complex European civilization riddled with 
conflicting commercial interests and rivalries. 

As matters stand to-day, the conscience claim may easily 
become an abuse. The bravery of the Roman Christian who 
refused to fight commands our reverence. Death was his 
alternative. To-day there is a strong suspicion of skin-saving 
in such an attitude. The ambulance work undertaken by a 
crowd of non-fighters is fine, so far as it goes; but, for myself, 
I have a deeper regard for the thousands who have given 
their all without reservation or compromise. 

Dymond’s condemnation of the soldier’s moral abasement 
is badly overdone. It would be an insult to the hundreds of 
thousands of men from Established and Nonconformist 
Churches to-day, who have joined the colors on well-thought- 
out principles, to suggest a lack of moral vision. When the 
conscience of a religious body becomes diluted and artificial, 
one of its phases is that it chooses to blink unpleasant facts. 
It is apt to dwindle down to a feeble make-believe. It would 
fain regard God, as someone somewhat irreverently puts it, as 
a benevolent old gentleman. Sunshine, singing birds, and 
fragrant flowers comprise its world. The grim realities it 
puts aside. This attitude is suggestive of “ peace and death.”’ 

For normal man, with all his God-given spirit of adven- 
ture and emulation, the Tolstoyan and the Quaker alterna- 
tive can never exist. While mankind remains human, the 
wisest democratic control can never eliminate the possibilities 
of war. Struggle and danger contribute to strength, and 
even to happiness, throughout nature. 

That war is horrible and ghastly the most thorough 
soldier knows well ; that it stirs up evil passions we all recog- 
nize; but let us not overlook its counter-claims, stern and 
drastic though they be. “If I had been an unbeliever before 
I went there” (the trenches), said Mr. R. J. Campbell, “I 


should speedily have been cured.”—Yours, &c., 


A ONE-TIME QUAKER. 


Hoetrp. 


GALLIPOLI. 


THE salt sea 
Of Memory, 
The salt sea of Tears, 
Keepeth thee 
Ever, through the years. 


Nor dare they, 
Condoling, say 
(As said they in the Past): 
** Long the way 
That re-unites at last.’’ 


Spirits now 
God doth allow 

To commune, each with each. 
Closer grow 

Those whom Death can teach. 


You and I 

A Good-bye 
We need never give: 

Certainly 


Each in each doth live. 


Through the sea 
Of Memory, 
The salt sea of Love, 
Peacefully, 
Towards thee do I move. 


Ruts Younec. 
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Tue “ Natron ’’ Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


| 

“William Wordsworth: His Life, Works, and Influence.”’ By | 
G. M. Harper. (Murray. 2 vols., 24s. net.) | 

“In Slums and Society: Reminiscences of Old Friends.’’ By | 
James Adderley. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

“To Ruhleben and Back.’’ By Geoffrey Pike. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“My Slav Friends.”’ 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Tasker Jevons: The Real Story.”’ 
son. 6s.) 


‘Constable. 
By Rothay Reynolds. (Mills & Boon. | 
| 


By May Sinclair. (Hutchin- 


+ * * 
Srrikinc phrases used by great men on famous occa- 
sions, or significant utterances of ordinary men when brought 
face to face with death, have an attraction for most people. 
The war has added to the world’s store of both classes of 
sayings. Bethmann-Hollweg’s description of the Belgian 
treaty as ‘a scrap of paper” is as sure of the immortality of 
quotation in future historical manuals as Metternich’s 
reference to the Italy of 1815 as only “ a geographical expres- 
sion.”’ As far as I know, the only collection of these con- | 
temporary sayings is M. Paul Souchon’s “Les Mots | 
Héroiques de la Guerre,’ published by the Paris firm of | 
Larousse. They show a spirit of which every Frenchman 
has a right to be proud, for they are splendid witnesses to 
the traditional French courage and chivalry. Unfortunately, 
they are open to the objection that they do not readily lend 
themselves to quotation. Wé must admire the army surgeon | 
who, when a wounded German whom he was stooping to | 
help discharged his revolver at his head, said: “Come! 
don’t be a naughty child!’ or the prisoners who, driven as 
a screen in front of the advancing Germans, called out to 
their comrades not to stop firing. But in neither case was 
the utterance minted into a shape that is likely to make it 
pass as current coin. 
* * * 


In order that a mot should become historical, it is not 
enough for it to be spontaneous, emotional, or even brave. 
It must also have some element of wit or epigram, some 
special fitness to the time and place, which seizes and holds 
the imagination. This does not mean that the speaker should 
have a conscious literary purpose. If he has, he runs a risk 
of spoiling the utterance. ‘“ Don’t be flowery, Jacob! ”’ was 
Mr. Scrooge’s entreaty to Marley’s Ghost when that appari- 
tion was in the middle of a rhetorical address, and the advice 
is suited to mortals as well as spirits. Wellington wrote like a 
log-book. Sir Ian Hamilton attaches great importance to 
the literary form of his dispatches, yet I have little doubt 
that Admiral Watson’s “ We fell in with the enemy’s fleet ; 
burned, sunk, and destroyed as per margin,’ has a better 
chance of immortality than any of Sir Ian Hamilton’s careful 
phrases. The utterances of Nelson and Collingwood at the 
Battle of Trafalgar are among the finest in our history. 
“See,’’? said Nelson, “ how that noble fellow, Collingwood, 
carries his ship into action.”” And Collingwood turned to 
his captain and exclaimed: “ What would Nelson give to 
be here?”’ 

* x % 

“SponTaNeous thought and labored expression’”’ is an 
eighteenth-century definition of good writing. If many 
famous historical sayings have both, it is because their 
authenticity is doubtful. We can never be certain whether, 
at Waterloo, Wellington said “ Up, Guards, and at ’em!”’ 
or “Now, gentlemen, if you please,”’ 
orders through an aide-de-camp. In other cases we have 
undoubted evidence that the saying was not spoken by its 
reputed author. 
plantés ont produit de grosses, grosses vérités,’’ says 
Figaro, and men have insisted on repeating historical 
sayings which they know to be unauthentic. Such are Cam- 
bronne’s “La garde meurt et ne se rend pas,” the Abbé 
Edgeworth’s “Fils de Saint-Louis, montez au Ciel,’’ Siéyés’ 
verdict at Louis XVI.’s trial, “La mort—sans phrase,’’ and 
Charles X.’s address at the Restoration, “ Rien n’est changé, 
si ce n’est qu’il y a un Frangais de plus ’’—all of them inven- 


or simply gave his 


“Anciens petits: mensonges assez mal 


tions of journalists. These and others like them have a 
survival value. They light up memorable scenes and 
crystallize striking situations in our minds. Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, denied the value of such inventions even as illustra- 
tions of human nature. “The value of every story,” he 
said, ‘“‘ depends on its being true.’’ Yet Chatham’s famous 
speech, beginning, “The atrocious crime of being a young 
man,”’ is Johnson’s composition, and Johnson was not even 
present at the debate when the real reply was spoken. Small 
wonder that Sir Robert Walpole, on being asked what he 
would have read to him, answered: “ Not history, for that 
I know to be false.’’ 
* * * 

HisToricaL sayings are hard to classify. Dying words 
and speeches form a notable section, though it is more than 
usually difficult to establish their authenticity. “There is 
nothing,’’ wrote Montaigne, “of which I am so inquisitive, 
and delight to inform myself, as the manner of men’s deaths, 
their words, looks, and bearing. If I were a writer of books, 
I would compile a register, with a comment, of the various 
deaths of men.’’ Often the recorded sayings are so characteris 
tic as to awaken scepticism. Goethe’s ‘“‘ Mehr Licht”’ sums up 
his philosophy, and Chesterfield’s “Give Dayrolles a chair’’ is 
the reflection of his habitual politeness. Both have the air 
of being invented by somebody with a sense of the fitness of 
the occasion. Nelson’s “ Thank God, I have done my duty ’”’ 
and Pitt’s “Oh, my country! How I leave my country” 
rest on indisputable evidence. Addison’s invitation to the 
Earl of Warwick to see “how a Christian could die’’ is 
credited by Macaulay, and is in keeping with what we know 
of Addison. It is related that at Talleyrand’s death-bed, 
when the Abbé Dupanloup repeated to the dying man the 
words of the Archbishop of Paris: “For M. de Talleyrand 
I would give my life,” Talleyrand replied, “ He might make 
a better use of it,’”’ and expired. 

* + * 


“ 


TALLEYRAND has been credited with more than his share 
of historical sayings. One, which is also associated with his 
death-bed, and which is an example ef Louis Philippe’s 
heartless wit, is told by Louis Blanc :— 

‘‘ Shortly afterwards the King appeared, and it is said 
that the expiring nobleman, moved by such a visit, expressed 
his satisfaction in these terms: ‘ This is the greatest honor 
ever conferred on my house.’ It is also stated—and it is by 
priests that the fact, improbable as it is, has been whispered 
about—that the King having asked M. de Talleyrand if he 
was in pain, and the latter having replied, * Ay, like one of 
the damned,’ Louis Philippe murmured the word 
‘ Already?’ ” 

There is an echo of this in the story that during 
Labouchere’s last illness, the nurse having accidentally upset 
a lamp, “ Labby’”’ opened his eyes and said: “Flames! A 
little premature, I believe.’’ ‘We shall soon meet again,”’ 
were Louis XIV.’s last words to Madame de Maintenon. She 
is reported to have murmured: “A pleasant rendezvous he 
is giving me! That man never loved anyone but himself.”’ 
Another of these eschatological utterances that deserves 
quotation is Wilkes’s rejoinder to Thurlow’s exclamation, 
“When I forget my king, may my God forget me!’’ “ He’ll 
see you damned first,’’ was Wilkes’s immediate answer. 
* * + 

Some historical sayings owe their good fortune to the 
fact that only part of them are usually quoted. One of the 
most famous of all is Francis I.’s, after the battle of Pavia, 
“All is lost but honor.’’ It occurs in a letter to his mother, 
and it is disconcerting to read the remainder of the sentence, 
which runs, “and my life, which is safe.’’ William III.’s 
harangue on his landing at Brixham, began with the words: 
“We have come for your good ”’; but his defective knowledge 
of the English language led him to make the suggestive addi- 
tion, “for all your goods.’’ It is regrettable that investiga- 
tion proves that the really good saying is so often too good 
to be true. We can only take refuge in the belief that it 

possesses other qualities, and that not only historical 
sayings, but historical actions and historical characters do 
not bear too close a scrutiny. In these matters we are neces- 
sarily and hopelessly traditionalist. We have to be content 
if they fit into the general frame, and we ought to be pleased 
if they set off the beauty of the picture. ‘“ A falsehood once 
received from a famed writer,’ says Dryden, “ becomes 
traditional to posterity.”’ 

PENGUIN. 
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POPE AND HIS CENTURY. 


“The Peace of the Augustans: A Survey of Eighteenth 
Century Literature as a Place of Rest and Refresh- 
ment.” By GeorGE SaINTsBURY. (Bell. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SaInTsBURY as a critic possesses in a high degree the 
gift of sending the reader post-haste to the works he 
criticizes. His new book is an almost irresistible incitement 
to go and forget the present world among the poets and 
siovelists and biographers and letter-writers of the eighteenth 
century. His enthusiasm weaves spells about even the least 
of them. He does not merely remind us of the genius of 
Pope and Swift, of Fielding and Johnson and Walpole. He 
also summons us to Amory’s “John Buncle”’ and to the 
teverend Richard Graves’s ‘Spiritual Quixote” as to a 
feast. Of the latter novel he declares that “for a book 
that is to be amusing without being flimsy, and substantial 
without being ponderous, ‘The Spiritual Quixote’ may, 
perhaps be commended above all its predecessors and con- 
temporaries outside the work of the great Four themselves.” 
That is characteristic of the wealth of invitations scattered 
through “The Peace of the Augustans.’’ After reading the 
book, one can scarcely resist the temptation to spend an 
evening over Young’s “Night Thoughts,” and one will be 
almost more likely to turn to Prior than to Shakespeare 
himself—Prior who, “ with the eternal and almost unnecessary 
exception of Shakespeare, is about the first to bring 
out the true English humor which involves sentiment and 
romance, which laughs gently at its own tears, and has 
more than half a tear for its own laughter ’’—Prior, of whom 
it is further written that “no one, except Thackeray, has 
ever entered more thoroughly into the spirit of 
‘Kcclesiastes.’”” It does not matter that in a later chapter of 
the book it is ‘“ Rasselas”’ which is put with “ Ecclesiastes,” 
and, after “ Rasselas,’’ “The Vanity of Human Wishes.”’ 
One does not go to My. Saintsbury as an inspector of literary 
weights and measures. His estimates of authors are in the 
nature of impressions, and ‘his method is the method of 
exaggeration rather than of precise statement. How deficient 
he is in the sense of proportion may be judged from the fact 
that he devotes slightly more space to Collins than to Pope, 
unless the pages in which he assails “Grub Street” as a 
malicious invention of Pope’s are to be counted to the credit 
of the latter. But Mr. Saintsbury’s book is not so much a 
thorough and balanced survey of  eighteenth-century 
literature as a confession, an almost garrulous monologue on 
the delights of that literature. How pleasant and unexpected 
it is to see a critic in his seventies as incautious, as 
pugnacious, as boisterous as an undergraduate! It is 
seldom that we find the apostolic spirit of youth living in the 
same breast with the riches of experience and memory as we 
do in the present book. 

One of the great attractions of the eighteenth century 
for the modern world is that, while it is safely set at an 
historical distance from us, it is, at the same time, brought 
within range of our everyday interests. It is not merely 
that about the beginning of it men began to write and talk 
according to the simple rules of modern times. It is rather 
that about this time the man of letters emerges from the 
mists of legend and becomes as real as one’s uncle in his 
daily passions and his train of little interests. One has not 
to reconstruct the lives of Swift and Pope from a handful of 
myths and references in legal documents. There is no room 
for anything akin to Baconianism in their regard. They 
live in a thousand letters and contemporary allusions, and 
one might as well be an agnostic about Mr. Asquith as about 
either of them. Pope was a champion liar, and Swift spun 
mystifications about himself. But, in spite of lies and 
mystifications and gossip, they are both as real to us as if 
we met them walking down the Strand. One could not 
easily imagine Shakespeare walking down the Strand. The 
Strand would have to be rebuilt, and the rest of us would 
have to put on fancy dress, in order to receive him. But 
though Swift and Pope lived in a century of wig and powder 
and in a London strangely unlike the London of to-day, 
we do not feel that similar preparations would be needed in 
their case. If Swift came back, one can without difficulty 








imagine him pamphleteering about the present war as 
though he had merely been asleep for a couple of centuries ; 
and Pope, we may be sure, would resume, without too great 
perplexity, his attack on the egotists and dunces of the 
world of letters. But Shakespeare’s would be a return from 
legendary Elysian fields 

Here Mr. Saintsbury may justly hope that his summon 
to the modern random reader, no less than to the scholar, 
to go and enjoy himself among the writers of the eighteenth 
century will not fall on entirely deaf ears. At the same 
time, it is only fair to warn the general reader not to follow 
Mr. Saintsbury’s recommendations and opinions too blindly. 
He will do well to take the author’s advice and read Pope, 
but he will do very ill to take the author’s advice as regards 
what in Pope is best worth reading. Mr. Saintsbury speaks 
with respect, for instance, of the “ Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady ”—surely an insincere piece of tombstone rhetoric. 
“There are some,” he declared in a footnote, “ to whom this 
singular piece is Pope’s strongest atonement, both as poet 
and man, for his faults as both”’ It seems to us to be a 
poem which reveals Pope’s faults as a poet, while of Pope 
the man it tells us simply nothing. It has none of Pope’s 
wit, none of his epigrammatic characterization, none of his 
bewigged and powdered fancies, none of his malicious self- 
revelation. Almost the only interesting thing about it, to 
our mind, is the notes the critics have written on it, 
discussing whether the lady ever lived, and, if so, whether she 
was a Miss Wainsbury or a lady of title, whether she was 
beautiful or deformed, whether she was in love with Pope 
or the Duke of Buckingham or the Duc de Berry, whether 
Pope was in love with her, or even knew her, or whether 
she killed herself with a sword or by hanging herself. One 
can find plenty of “rest and refreshment” among the con- 
jectures of the commentators, but in the verse itself one 
can find little but a good example of the technique of the 
rhymed couplet. But Mr. Saintsbury evidently loves the 
heroic couplet for itself alone. The only long example of 
Pope’s verse which he quotes is merely ding-dong, and might 
have been written by any capable imitator of the poet later 
in the century. Surely, if his contention is true that Pope’s 
reputation as a poet is now lower than it ought to be, he 
ought to have quoted something from the “Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot”? or ‘The Rape of the Lock,” or even “The 
Essay on Man.’’ The two former of these are almost flawless 
masterpieces. Here Pope suddenly becomes a star. Here 
he gilds his age and his passions with wit and fancy; he 
ceases to be a mere rhymed moralist, a mechanician of 
metre. Mr. Saintsbury, we regret to see, contends that the 
first version of ‘The Rape of the Lock” is the best. One 
can hardly figure this throwing overboard of the toilet and 
the fairies which Pope added in the later edition. We may 
admit that the gnomes are a less happy invention than the 
sylphs, and that their introduction lets the poem down from 
its level of magic illusion. But in the second telling the 
poem is an infinitely richer and more peopled thing. Had 
we only known the first version, we should, no doubt, have 
felt with Addison that it was madness to tamper with such 
exquisite perfection. But Pope, who foolishly attributed 
Addison’s advice to envy, proved that Addison was wrong. 
His revision of “ The Rape of the Lock” is one of the few 
magnificently successful examples in literature of painting 
the lily. 

One differs from Mr. Saintsbury, however, less in liking 
a different garden from his than in liking a different seat 
in the same garden. One who is as familiar as he is with all 
the literature he discusses in the present volume is bound 
to indulge all manner of preferences, whims, and even eccen- 
tricities. An instance of Mr. Saintsbury’s whims is his 
complaint that the eighteenth-century essays are almost 
always reprinted only in selections and without the advertise- 
ments that appeared with them on their first publication. He 
isimpatient of J. R. Green’s dismissal of the periodical essayist 
as a ‘“‘mass of rubbish,’’ and he demands his eighteenth- 
century essayists in full, advertisements and all. ‘‘ Here,”’ 
he insists, ‘‘ these things fringe and vignette the text in 
the most appropriate manner, and so set off the quaint 
variety and the otherworldly character as nothing else could 
do.”” Is not the author’s contention, however, as to the 
great loss the Addisonian essay suffers when isolated from 
its context, a severe criticism on that essay as literature? 
We agree that the man of letters likes to read from a com- 
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plete ‘‘ Spectator ’’ as he does from a complete Wordsworth. 
At the same time, the best of Addison as of Wordsworth 
can stand on its own feet in an anthology, and this is the 
final proof of its literary excellence. The taste for 
eighteenth-century advertisements is, after all, only literary 
antiquarianism—a delightful indulgence, a by-path, but 
hardly necessary to the enjoyment of Addison’s genius. 

But it is neither Pope nor Addison who is ultimately 
Mr. Saintsbury’s idol among the poets and prose-writers of 
the eighteenth century. His idol of idols is Swift, and 
next to him he seems most wholeheartedly to love and admire 
Dr. Johnson and Fielding. He makes no bones about con- 
fessing his preference of Swift to Aristophanes and 
Rabelais and Moliére. Swift does not at once fascinate 
and cold-shoulder him as he does to so many people. 
Mr. Saintsbury glorifies ‘‘ Gulliver,’’ and wisely so, right 
down to the last word about the Houyhnhnms, and he 
demands for the ‘‘ Journal to Stella’’ recognition as ‘‘ the 
first great novel, being at the same time a marvellous and 
absolutely genuine autobiography.’’ His ultimate burst of 
appreciation is a beautifully characteristic example of what 
has before been called Saintsburyese—not because of any 
obscurity in it, but because of its oddity of phrase and 
metaphor :— 


“Swift never wearies, for, as Bossuet said of human 
passion generally, there is in this greatest master of one of 
its most terrible forms, quelque chose d’infini, and the 
refreshment which he offers varies unceasingly from the 
lightest froth of pure nonsense, through beverages middle 
and stronger, to the most drastic restoratives—the very 
strychnine and capsicum of irony.”’ 


But what, above all, attracts Mr. Saintsbury in Swift, Field- 
ing, and Johnson seems to us to be their eminent manliness. 
He is an enthusiast within limits for the genius of Sterne 
and the genius of Horace Walpole. But he loves them in a 
grudging way. He is disgusted as it were with their lack of 
muscle. He admits of the characters in ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ 
that “they are much more intrinsically true to 
life than many, if not almost all, the characters of Dickens,”’ 
but he is too greatly shocked by Sterne’s humor to be just 
to his work as a whole. It is the same with Walpole’s 
Letters. Mr. Saintsbury will heap sentence after sentence 
of praise upon them, till one would imagine they were 
his favorite eighteenth-century literature. He even defends 
Walpole’s character against Macaulay, but in the result he 
damns him with faint praise quite as effectively as Macaulay 
did. That he has an enviable appetite for Walpole’s 
Letters is shown by the fact that, in speaking of Mrs. 
Toynbee’s huge sixteen-volume edition of them, he observes 
that ‘‘ even a single reading of it will supply the evening 
requirements of a man who does not go to bed very late, 
and has learnt the last lesson of intellectual as of other 
enjoyment—to enjoy slowly—for nearer a month than a week, 
and perhaps for longer still.’’, The man who can get through 
Horace Walpole in a month of evenings without sitting up 
late seems to us to be endowed not only with an avarice 
of reading, but with an avarice of Walpole. But, in spite of 
all this, Mr. Saintsbury does not seem to like his author. 
His ideal author is one of whom he can say, as he does of 
Johnson, that he is ‘“‘one of the greatest of Englishmen, 
one of the greatest men of letters, and one of the greatest 
of men.’”’ One of his complaints against Gray is that, 
though he liked ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,’’ he ‘‘ had apparently 
not enough manliness to see some of Fielding’s real merits.”’ 
As for Fielding, Mr. Saintsbury’s verdict is summed up in 
Dryden’s praise of Chaucer, ‘‘ Here is God’s plenty.’’ In 
“Tom Jones ’’ he contends that Fielding ‘‘ puts the whole 
plant of the pleasure-giver in motion, as no novel-writer— 
not even Cervantes—had ever done before.’’ For ourselves, 
we doubt whether the exaltation of Fielding has not become too 
much a matter of orthodoxy in recent years. Compare him 
with Swift, and he is long-winded in his sentences. Compare 
him with Sterne, and his characters are mechanical. Com- 
pare him with Dickens, and he reaches none of the depths, 
either of laughter or of sadness. This is not to question the 
genius of Fielding’s vivid and critical picture of eighteenth- 
century manners and morals. It is merely to put a drag 
on the wheel of Mr. Saintsbury’s galloping enthusiasm. 
But, however one may quarrel with it, ‘‘ The Peace of 
the Augustans ’’ is a book to read with delight—an eccentric 
book, an extravagant book, a grumpy book, but a book of 
rare and amazing enthusiasm for good literature. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s constant jibes at the present age, as though 





no one had ever been unmanly enough to make a joke before 
Mr. Shaw, become amusing in the end like Dr. Johnson’s 
rudenesses. And Mr. Saintsbury’s one attempt to criticize 
contemporary fiction—where he speaks of ‘‘ Sinister Street’ 
in the same breath with ‘‘ Waverley’’ and ‘‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’’"—is both amusing and rather appalling. But, in 
spite of his attitude to his own times, one could not ask for 
more genial company on going on a pilgrimage among the 
Augustans. Mr. Saintsbury, it seems to us, has in this book 
written the most irresistible advertisement of eighteenth- 
century literature which has been published for many years. 





THE SOUL AND THE SWORD. 


“The Spirit of Man: An Anthology in English and French, 
from the Philosophers and Poets.” Made by the Porr 
LAUREATE in 1915. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 


Ir was Matthew Arnold’s habit to have always by him a little 
note-book into which he would transcribe such passages as 
struck him in his daily readings or remembrance. Thus he 
compiled the material for many anthologies of life which 
might within the limits of his mind present also a philosophy 
of life. Our metaphysicians would, of course, deny this, 
for Arnold, as he frankly admitted, was not one of these 
sonsofwisdom. He was not likely tosay with the Laureate that 
a passage in Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics ’’ was the one original 
foundation of the Christian doctrine of the First Cause. Nor, 
indeed, is it, if by Christian doctrine we are to understand 
that which is taught from most of the pulpits, whose occu- 
pants, as Arnold told them in his generation, seem to regard 
the Deity as differing in most of his essential attributes only 
in degree from the intellectual beings of his own creation. 
So far their point of view is like the Kaiser’s, but happily 
the resemblance is not an identity, or, if we must employ the 
common but inaccurate and unphilosophic phrase, the 
resemblance is not complete. Our preachers, like most well- 
meaning men, rise above their own theory; the Kaiser does 
not. Let it be added that there are still Christian meta- 
physicians, and that of the doctrine, as they expound it, the 
words of the Poet Laureate are true. But the hands which 
guide Prussia have never opened the books of Aristotle, and 
the minds of those who have made the great war have never 
risen above the primitive conception of the Deity as a wielder 
of material weapons, a potent ally in arms. 

If the words of many of our preachers are obnoxious to 
this grave accusation, probably in most cases a little Socratic 
questioning would convince them that they do not mean 
exactly what they say, nor is there one of them, we may 
well hope, but would shrink from using the more impious 
of the Kaiser’s phrases. Despite their own unhappy 
phraseology they must have shuddered when he said that 
in one of the battles God had “so brilliantly assisted” the 
German arms. A man who could so express himself must 
almost be capable of offering to confer upon the Deity the 
decoration of the Iron Cross. Yet, however little our 
preachers may clarify their own thoughts, we must fear that 
it is not only for spiritual aid that they pray in the hour of 
trial. They show the miserable training of the Theological 
Colleges. They miss the Christian conception of prayer as 
the expressed desire of the finite will to put itself at one 
with the infinite. They forget, if indeed they ever knew, that 
while the forms of that expression may well be many, it 
savors of impiety to say in substance either more or less 
than “Thy will be done.’”’ They hanker after material aid. 
They look for pillars of cloud and fire; and they half believe 
that the walls of a fortress may collapse at the blare of a 
trumpet. How else could they have accepted, or desired to 
accept, even in face of the inventor’s testimony, the pitiable 
fiction of the Angels at Mons? Hence they fancy that the 
fitting answer to the Kaiser’s cry of “ God is on my side”’ is 
“No; He is on ours.” The true answer to the Kaiser's 
claim must be made in a language which he, and his, will 
never understand. It is, indeed, neither a new language nor 
the speech of one people. None of us understand it com- 
pletely, because none of us are completely spiritual; but it 
was partly understood by ancient Hebrews and Greeks and 
Romans, and it is partly understood by some of the nations 
of to-day. So far as we can lift its sound above the Babel of 
life we must speak it through such an anthology as is here 
compiled by the Poet Laureate. 
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In face of the false thoughts and overweening pride 
which has spread from Prussia over Central Europe our 
anthologist calls up the prophets of humanity to assure us 
of “the quiet confidence of our souls,’’ to aid us to a better 
conquest than Prussia can imagine, the victory over “the 
material aspects of the world so as to bring them into sub- 
jection to the spirit.’’ In fact the plight of Germany is even 
more grievous than it figures in his statement of it. He 
accuses the Prussians rightly enough of contradictory false- 
hoods ; he might no less rightly accuse them of the lie in the 
soul. They have persuaded themselves that “Kultur” is a 
lovely thing, and of its loveliness they would convince others 
by the arguments of outrage and bestiality and murder. The 
soulless thing which they mistake for an ideal parades itself 
in their vainglorious monuments, in their hideous architec- 
ture, in an ignorance the more profound for its veneer of 
learning. We, too, have our sins and weaknesses, for which 
we must seek amendment in the words of the wise. Only 
these words can save us from the arrogance to which we 
may be made liable by a necessary comparison. Only so can 
we form right hopes for ourselves. Yes, and for our enemy 
tco. Alike the Protestants of Prussia and the Roman 
Catholics of the Rhineland have taken the wrong branch of 
the Samian Y. But we must not despair of them for ever. 
They may yet find the path of tribulation which leads to the 
narrow gate, may live to look back upon a regeneration, and 
in humble thankfulness ejaculate with the spiritual poet of 
old, “De profundis clamavi.”’ 

The Poet Laureate by no means confines himself to the 
literature of England and Frarce. His translations are 
mostly his own, and one passage stands in its original Latin. 
His choice, of course, reflects his own mind, but many of his 
passages will be generally accepted and few would plead for 
some of the excluded authors. From the verse-makers of 
the eighteenth century he selects only those who were in that 
age but hardly of it. The omission of Pope will cause no 
more wonder than the parallel omission of Dryden. Burke 
is here, but, perhaps oddly, “The Rambler”’ has no place. 
Of later men, Shelley owns nearly one piece in ten, but of 
one whose devotion to Shelley never wavered there is no word, 
for, although there are two-pieces by “R. B.,’’ the initials 
do not represent the poet who lies in Westminster Abbey. 
The omission seems to show some defect in the mind of him 
whom the letters do represent. The reader may be tempted 
to supply the deficiency for himself. To the sequence of the 
passages the Poet Laureate supplies a guide in the headings 
of the pages, which indicate the moods of mind. Some of 
them will suggest the missing passages from Browning. 
Perhaps no compiler but the Laureate would have taken 
fifteen passages from the works of Richard Watson Dixon 
and but six lines from John Donne, though it is not to be 
denied that Dixon has distinction, while Donne, so long 
neglected, is in danger of being valued at too high a rate. A 
reaction is apt to go too far. 

This book may well remind us that spirituality is inde- 
pendent of dogma, and for all its diversity of form is in 
substance changeless. The selection begins with a fine 
passage from Spinoza. Here follow men of all ages and 
beliefs. Here are Homer and Virgil, though we fear that 
both poets would accuse their translator of flaws and even 
of false quantities in the English hexameters which represent 
them. Lucian and Augustine here keep company. Shake- 
speare, the doubter, and Herbert, the convinced, help us, nor 
less an Oriental mystic and an Occidental atheist. There 
is no such unity in the forms which express a belief. We 
say the Apostles’ Creed, but we know that those who drew 
it up believed themselves to be living in the last days, and 
that this belief made them far other than ourselves. Even 
Charles Leslie, keen and even bitter sacerdotalist that he 
was, found himself constrained to argue against the Church 
of Rome that the primitive Church not only could err but fell 
into the greatest of errors. Our view of past events cannot but 
change with advancing knowledge. We must breathe the air 
of our own age and fit our intellectual beliefs to our environ- 
ment. But there is a strain not merely intellectual which 
unites all that is best in all the ages. Not from the creeds 
but from the spirit must we take our lesson that in all times 
and in all lands the language of the elect is one. Let us 
beware lest, when victory crowns our arms, we be tempted 
to follow in the steps of Germany, 








THIERS’S PILGRIMAGE. 


‘‘Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-73." ‘Translated by F. M. 
ATKINSON. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a very interesting book, though the editor has com- 
mitted the crime of publishing it without a preface. It is 
a translation of a volume of “ Notes et Souvenirs,” published 
fifteen years ago, with the addition of the letters Thiers wrote 
to Jules Favre during his visit to London in September, 
1870. Thus we get in the book some kind of record of 
Thiers’s efforts to obtain help for France in her hour of 
distress, his negotiations with Bismarck, the discussion of 
the preliminaries for peace, and his Presidency of the 
Republic; we say “some kind of record,” for it is obvious 
that if Thiers had set out to write a complete history of 
those eventful years with the special knowledge he 
possessed, he could not have compressed it within the limits 
of these papers. But this sketch is itself full of interest, 
particularly, of course, at the present time. 

When Thiers was making his pilgrimage through Europe 
his leading argument in appealing to other Governments 
was the argument that Prussia was becoming a Power 
dangerous to all Europe. ‘I enumerated then,” he says, in 
describing his conversation with the Tsar, “the various 
enterprises of Prussia, from the despoiling of Denmark, to her 
intentions, now boldly announced, of dismembering France ; 
and I asked His Majesty if he could without perturbation 
see arising in the centre of the Continent, in the place of 
the old peace-loving Germany, a conquering Power extending 
from the Sound to the Danube, even to the Inn; for she 
would not respect Denmark for long, would presently reduce 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and the Duchy of Baden to the same 
condition as Saxony, and would thus unite forty millions and 
more under the sceptre of a Germanic Emperor, who would 
certainly be proclaimed before many months had passed.” 
The Tsar was “ visibly moved,’’ spoke of the creation of such 
a power as a srave event for Europe, and especially for 
Russia, but Thiers could not even get Russia to agree that 
Austria should have a free hand if she chose to help France. 
Thiers then went on to Vienna, where he saw the Emperor. 
“The Emperor greeted me very kindly; he expressed his 
grief for France’s misfortunes and his desire to be able to 
help us. I had not seen him since 1863. I found him grown 
thin, aged, profoundly sad. It appears that he is eaten up 
with cares. The triumphs of Prussia and the dislocation of 
the monarchy plunge him in despair.”’ It is strange to read 
this account, forty-five years later, when the same Emperor 
is the ally of the German Emperor, then a boy, in a war 
against France. Thiers saw Andrassy and Beust, who 
argued that the country was too divided to take action, and 
that it was not sufficiently prepared to face reprisals from 
Prussia and possible attack from Russia. They suspected 
the existence of a secret agreement between Russia and 
Prussia. They suggested that the most helpful course would 
be to get Italy to go to war. Italy was screened from Russia 
and Germany by a neutral territory, and if Prussia invaded 
that territory the war would become universal. The next 
day Thiers left for Florence, and put his case before the 
King and Visconti-Venosta. He assured them that 
Russia had no objection to their arming, and that Austria 
would positively welcome it. He argued that 100,000 men 
would be enough to raise the siege of Metz and of Paris, 
and that if even they encountered too large a German force 
they could always make good their retreat to the impregnable 
camp of Lyons. “France,’’ I said, “is perishing through 
having brought about the unity of Italy, which provoked the 
formation of a united Germany. While helping Italy, we 
reserved Rome for ourselves, for reasons of state, and Italy 
takes advantage of the moment when we are overwhelmed 
by our foes toravish Rome from us.’”’ This last allusion was 
surely not too happy, for Thiers could scarcely expect an 
Italian to agree that the possession of Rome was a French 
and not an Italian concern. He was on stronger ground 
when he predicted the dangers of the future, but he could not 
gain for France anything beyond protestations of friendship 
and of regret. 

There must be few people to-day who do not think that 
it would have been a great public blessing if Thiers had 
succeeded in persuading Europe to intervene. His descrip- 
tion of the dangers that Europe was running in allowing a 
Power that had made a great advance by the resolute and 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES LTD. 
Tue 21st Annual General Meeting of this company was held 
on the 4th inst. at the offices, 2 and 4, Paul Street, Finsbury, 
E.C., Sir William Capel Slaughter, the chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The Chairman said it was very gratifying to the directors 
to be able again to present a report and balance-sheet showing 
such good results. The accounts showed that the net profit 
for the year amounted to £251,657, to which must be added 
the amount brought forward from last year, £37,960, making 


| 


altogether a sum of £289,617. In the observations which he 


made last year he explained the methods which had been 
adopted at the outbreak of war and their refusal to allow the 
excited conditions which then prevailed to alter their policy 
of making the interests of their customers their first con- 
sideration. As then explained, the result of their policy 
had been to increase the trade of the company, and the in- 
creased profits which were realised were the direct result of 


the increased trade. During the year now under review they | 


had adhered as closely as possible to that policy, and although 
it had been impossible to maintain prices at the level at 
which they stood this time last year, they had used the buying 
power and resources of the company so as to take every 
possible advantage of favourable market conditions as and 
when they arose. By these means they had been able to 
maintain a relatively low level of prices, and the result had 
been to increase still further the volume of their trade. No 
doubt the general level of prices charged to customers was 
above the level of prices ruling this time last year. In some 
cases, such as tea and sugar, the increased prices were largely 
accounted for by the increased duties which the war has 
necessitated. A shareholder had inquired how they intended 
to provide for their contribution to the excess profits tax. 
His answer was that they made provision for contingencies 
last year, and they had made provision for the tax this year. 
In the liability side of the balance-sheet, under the heading 
of liabilities, they would see the words “ provision for con- 
tingencies.’’ When they framed their balance-sheet last year 
they had no anticipation of the excess profits tax, which was 
only introduced by the Chancellor in September last, but they 
felt that when the war ended they might be in the position of 
having bought under war conditions and having to sell under 
peace conditions, and they therefore made some provision for 
this contingency. 

Referring to the bonus scheme, the Chairman stated 
that this proposal was introduced to the shareholders last 
year, and obtained their sanction. It had for its object the 
constitution of a direct interest on the part of their branch 
employees in the profits of the company. That it did good 
and that it had been received with favour by their employees 
had been demonstiated by the loyal and arduous work 
which they had rendered in the past year. There were now 
over 1,140 members of the staff who had left to serve with 
the Colours, and the directors had been obliged to do the best 
they could to fill the vacancies which had been created, and 
they had looked to do this as far as possible by the employ- 
mentof female labour. They had now upwards of 1,200 women 
working as assistants in their branches, and they would, of 
course, share in the distribution of the bonus which was pro- 
posed this year. Itwas gratifying that they wereable this year 
to increase the dividend on the “ A” shares from 25 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., and that they were able with a bonus fund 
of £30,000 to make the rate of distribution to the individual 
employee not less this year than it was last, in spite of the 
fact that the number of employees had considerably 
increased. They had added to the reserve fund the sum of 
£35,000 out of the year’s profits, making the total reserve 
funds £345,836. The investments representing a portion of 
these reserve funds had only depreciated by less than 
£14,000. He desired to congratulate the shareholders on 
giving authority some few years ago to change the scope of 
their investments representing the reserve funds, and pointed 
out that but for this alteration they would have had to face 
a depreciation of upwards of £60,000, a depreciation which, 
on the old basis of investment, they could hardly have hoped 
to recover, whereas the depreciation which they now recorded 
in the balance-sheet would, he believed, be very largely 
recoverable, because the investments were mainly repre- 
sented by redeemable securities. 
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unflinching policy of self-seeking to push its victory over 
France to the uttermost advantage, was perfectly just and 
reasonable. In these pages England is not regarded as too 
sympathetic ; but we know from Lord Morley’s “ Life” that 
Gladstone was profoundly uneasy for the effect on the 
moral atmosphere of international politics, and that he 
proposed in the Cabinet that some kind of protest should 
be made against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. But 
we have only to remember the Europe of that day to realize 
that Thiers’s mission was hopeless. France and Europe 
were paying for one side of the great Imperialist adventure 
in France. Napoleon the Third had some happy inspira- 
tions, but he combined with them unhappy ambitions, and 
if Europe was unsettled and incapable of collecting her 
resources in face of the new danger, he had contributed not 
a little to this result. Take his handling of the Italian 
question. A bold, single-eyed championship of Napoleon’s 
own policy of nationality would have embroiled him with 
Austria and made things difficult with his clericals at home, 
but it would have given France one warm friend in this 
hour of trial. But Napoleon the idealist had been checked 
by Napoleon the politician, and as a consequence France had 
reaped little gratitude and much suspicion from the 
important and courageous part she had played in the 
freeing of Italy. Could anybody say in the later phases 
whether Napoleon had been friend or foe? 

What, again, could have been more disastrous 
than his treatment of the diplomatic situation in 
1866? Nobody trusted anybody else in the Europe 
that left Prussia a free hand in 1871, and _ the 
Emperor’s career, half-romantic, half-intriguing, here 
knight-errant, there grasping and selfish, had been one of 
the main disturbing causes. The truth was that Bismarck, 
who knew his own mind and laid his plans with a cold care- 
fulness as different as possible from the impetuous and 
volatile spirit of the Tuileries, could not have wished for a 
better ally than the Emperor who had made Europe distrust 
him even when his enthusiasms were innocent and creditable. 
When Thiers made his melancholy round of the capitals of 
Europe he had two tasks to carry out. He had to show that 
France had not provoked the war and he had to disabuse 
the governments of Europe of the impression of the 
instability of all government and policy in France. He had, 
in fact, to wipe out the legacy of the Imperialist follies which 
had helped Bismarck to make the French appear the worse 
cause. Meanwhile, of course, the consequences of her 
deficient preparation reacted on the imagination of all govern- 
ments. Any minister might well hesitate before facing the 
military power that had won such surprising and rapid 
victories, and the events of two months had taught the world 
that it was suicidal to make war before you were ready. So, 
in spite of the warnings of a few far-sighted men, Europe 
resigned herself to the unrolling of events. This volume, if 
it tells a melancholy story, contains also some comforting 
pages, for it includes the account of the miraculous recovery 
of France and the paying off of the indemnities. It provokes 
some sober reflections. The Germany whose deliberate and 
scientific pursuit of a selfish end triumphed over the 
mutual fears and the discordant ambitions of Europe in 
1871 is the same Germany that we know to-day. How far 
is Europe changed? Will it be possible to oppose to her 
conspiracies a real sense of European solidarity and common 
sense of danger: the strength and persistence of a statesman- 
ship that can match her tenacity with its own? It is largely 
on the answer to that question that the future peace of 
Europe depends. 





MRS. SYLVIA LYND’S NOVEL. 
“Phe Chorus.” By SyLv1A Lynp. (Constable. 6s.) 


Wuart is particularly clever in “ The Chorus” is the relation 
of the social shallows to the emotional depths. The shallows 
are the daily life at “The Height,” the pleasant, “ unique” 
country house of the rich art-craftsman, Mr. Anthony Hamel, 
with its big hall, studio, music room, and corridors where 
“the week-enders,”’ a literary and artistic set, a patron or 
two, art-students, travelling Americans, and others, drift 
about, and knots of well-gowned, voluble ladies discuss their 
mutual acquaintances and purr over the latest scandal. The 
babble of small talk eddies round the affairs of the good- 
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natured, busy host, dear, handsome Mr. Hamel, whose 
exuberant energy overflows from his work of decorating other 
men’s houses and designing panels and altar-pieces, enamels 
and metal-work, into pleasant social channels. Mr. Hamel 
is awfully nice to his apprentice, the capable Miss Hilda 
Concannon, who herself is femininely critical of his languid, 
fair-haired wife, a lady nét much interested in anything 
but her health and her clothes. This is the picture’s 
surface, but underneath flows the dangerous current of Mr. 
Hamel’s surreptitious love-affair with Nelly Hayes, the 
young Irish girl, who is lodging with her friend Hilda in 
the village near “ The Height.’ It is an impossible situation 
for Mr. Hamel, once he has drifted into it on a flood of 
tender affection and paternal interest in this beautiful, 
rebellious, neglected child. He had felt old and arid for 
years, in his inner life; then he had felt curiously jealous 
of the young men’s attentions to Nelly. Then, quite 
suddenly, one day he finds her in his arms, confessing her 
passionate happiness in her “lovely, wonderful secret.” 
From this, of course, it is but a step to their conspiracy to 
take the forbidden honey in defiance of the world. Very 
artfully indicated is the hiatus between Mr. Hamel’s 
recognition that his conduct is indefensible, and _ his 
fluctuating moods of inclination and moral evasion. He 
is kind and gentle, but, male-like, densely unimaginative 
about Nelly and her future. Finally, to slip free of the 
consequences of this entanglement, Anthony, with his 
masculine cowardice and saving common-sense, gives out 
that he must pay his long-projected visit to America. 
Meanwhile, the “Chorus’’ is busy at “The Height,” 
ringing the changes on “Of course, she is quite a 
child,” and “ How boyish Tony Hamel always is! Such an 
unconscious creature! He can’t be judged like other men.” 
The daintily-dressed, smart women, Miss Meale-Maugham, 
Miss C. de C. Latham, Miss Anne Paley, Miss Jocasta 
Adams, and the rest of the troop of “ week-enders,” with 
their high-pitched voices in continuous debate over frocks 
and flirtations, and So-and-so’s husband, and tea-parties, 
and the last picture show, and their beribboned underwear, 
form a most telling background for the figure of poor Nelly, 
who hasn’t any furs or jewelry or smart social connections, 
nothing, indeed, but her beauty and a queer family history, 
a dubious mother who neglects her, and an Aunt Colquhoun 
who was once somebody. Here we come to the depths; for 
handsome Mr. Hamel is merely a wobbling plank, which 
gives way under strain and precipitates the girl into the 
water. Nothing could be better in its way than the study 
of Nelly’s irresponsible, defiant nature, innocent yet 
smirched by precocious contacts, hardened yet pure in her 
youthful intensity. Nelly is strangely young, one thinks, to 
show such independence and resource under the strain of 
keeping her secret, while tortured by the impossibility of 
getting more than mere snatches of Anthony’s attentions. 
But we cannot presume to correct the author here. Only a 
woman could emphasize so deftly the fact that Nelly’s 
intense rapture in her love, her reckless devotion to Anthony, 
is her vindication. The girl shows a woman’s craft in 
deceiving others, but she is absolutely single-hearted 
in her passion. There is impulsive beauty in this last 
scene with the “blackguard,” when she escapes at night 
from Hilda and goes to the Studio to tell Anthony “You 
can’t go away and not take me with you I want 
to be with you, I want to go with you. I can’t live 
unless I have you sometimes.” It is deeply true, this 
picture of youth’s passionate intensity, when every sense 
and faculty are flooded by unutterable longing, or in 
revolt against the tyranny of fact. The “Chorus” has 
been impressed by Nelly’s rejection of the suit of “the 
nice boy,’’ Teddy Armour, who is rich and will be 
a baronet some day. The ladies think the girl is “aiming 
high,” an unquestioned virtue in their eyes, and they would 
be astounded could they penetrate to the Irish girl’s con- 
tempt for their triviality and their feminine self-consciousness 
and their parasitic worldliness. But Mrs. Lynd does not 
slur the dubious streak in Nelly’s temperament, which 
leads her to succumb, in its sequel, to the devil within her. 
Readers with little insight into character who may feel 
upset by the hard realism of the last chapter, when we see 
the girl hardened. and reckless, already the prey of the 
sensualists, should turn back to Chapter XXII. and reconsider 
the high impulsive courage which Nelly shows in her effort to 
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save on your Boot Bill. 


tees With war prices of all 
Fs MM leathers increasing, it is now more 
advisable than ever to get Dri- 

ped Sole Leather, which saves the cost of repeated re-soling 
by wearing twice or thrice as long as ordinary leather. 


All genuine Dri-ped bears the Diamond Trade Mark, as 
illustrated, every few inches on each sole, Without it, 
the leather’s a substitute. 

Order the double-wearing, wet-resisting Dri-ped, for 
every type of footweur, for men, women, and children, 
Sapplied by repairers and new-boot-dealers everywhere. 
Write now for interesting Booklet “How to double Boot 
Life” sent free together with addresses of ‘‘Dri-ped” Dealers 
in your district —William Walker & Sons, Ltd., Dri-ped Advt. 
Dept., County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
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SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th 
and following days. Further information can be obtained from 
the Head Master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
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overcome the tangle of obstacles which interpose between 
her and her beloved Antheny. There is, perhaps, a note of 
forcing the drama in the moving scene of the girl’s night 
walk to London, twenty-seven miles away, to catch the 
Charing Cross boat train, which, in fact, does bear away 
the contented, caddish, Mr. Hamel out of her life for good 
and all; but this dramatic climax reveals admirably the 
white heat of ardor which can so fuse the dross in 
her character. We see no grounds for criticism of this 
feminine creation, for Mrs. Lynd indicates with much 
subtlety that the flaw of Nelly’s recklessness is inseparable 
from her high spirit and intensity of temperament, and if 
she goes to the bad it is indeed through her dangerous virtues 
as much as through weakness. At any rate, of all the figures 
in the novel, Nelly Hayes has the most potency for good 
as well as for ill; as for “ the chorus ” of ladies, we may echo 
the witty remark of Miss Fitch, and say: “ they’ve had life 
smoothed and made easy for them, a flight of even steps 
from the nursery to the grave, and they never let go the 
banisters ! "’ 

If one must find fault with the book, one may add 
that the subsidiary figure of Pandolefsky, Mr. Hamel’s 
foreign assistant, who spies on his employer and, out of 
malignancy, attacks poor Nelly in outrageous fashion, is a 
little theatrical. The author shows so much resource in fitting 
in her effects and toning her peoples’ talk to a cunning 
harmony of effect, that one fears she may develop later too 
fluent a touch. But she has the rare merit of seeing things 
in their true perspective, and if she can retain purity of 
line and purge her pictures of any common note, it is clear 
that she will be a novelist to be reckoned with. 
might envy the skill with which the ‘ chorus ”’ 
the close, adulating “dear Mr. 
tremendously sad ’’ at his own table. 
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is shown at 
Hamel,’”’ who is, “so 


Whe GHeek im the Citp. 


Tuurspay’s Bank return showed a big addition of three mil- 
lions to the reserve, which is now near 40 millions. The 
fall in rubber (which has rallied since) dismayed a hest 
of small speculative investors, and this explains perhaps why 
so much attention is being paid to cheap Colonial Government 
issues, some of which offered very attractive rates after the 
removal of minimum prices. The Home Railway dividends 
have had little effect one way or the other, and there are 
many bargains in this market for those who believe in good 
trade after the war. Meanwhile, sales of American Railways, 
under the Treasury arrangements, continue, and Wall Street 
keeps fairly cheerful, the danger of a rupture with Germany 
having been averted. The decision of the Treasury not to 
deduct income-tax from dividends on Exchequer Bonds issued 
through the Post Office and left in the custody of the Post 
Office, may bring in a great deal of money, as the fact has 
been called attention to in the City articles of newspapers. 
The absurd report of the Tariff Reform Committee, appointed 
somehow by the Board of Trade, has fallen flat. It, of course, 
recommended protective duties. The idea of refusing to trade 
with Germany after the war will encounter an enormously 
strong opposition from East Coast, Manchester, and Bradford 
interests. The Free Traders in the North seem to be already 
rallying from the effects of being betrayed by those who owe 
their position in public life to the advocacy of Free Trade. 
1 was at a large private meeting in London the other day, 
which included business men and bankers of all parties, and 
1 found a predominant feeling that Free Trade and cheap 
production would be more necessary than ever after the 
war. It was pointed out by several shrewd City men 





that after the war Germany will be in a_ worse 
position for competing in neutral markets than at any time 
in the last forty years. The talk about German dumping 
after the war is a pure invention of the protectionist 
imagination. What Germany will need will be enormous 
imports of wool, cotton, copper, &., to start her industries, 
and the problem will be how she can pay for them. Our 
most serious competitor after the war will be the United 
States, which has more machinery, more credit, and more 
plentiful supplies of floating money than ever before in the 
world’s history. 
Home Rartway DIivipenps. 

Interest in the Home Railway Market has been centred 
on the dividend announcements, several more of which may 
now be added to the list which I gave last week :— 

Dividend. 


2nd half Whole year Present 
1914. of 1915. 1915. vield. 
o/ 


¥, % p.a. % £ s. 4.7 
Great Central its *4 t 


London, Brighton (Def.) on 34 4 
= ait 4 4 
6 


Midland (Def.) ..  . 
North-Eastern —_ ‘eins 4 
South-Eastern wa sb me 34 3h 
Lon., Chat. & Dover (Arb. Pref.) 43 4 
London & South-Western (Def.) 1g 14 
* 1891 Pref. t 1894 Pref. 
The Great Central has done better than a year ago, when 
the dividends were only met down to the 1891 stock. This 
year’s declaration will take £31,000 more. The distribution 
on Midland Deferred stock and the reserve allecation of 
£200,000 are the same as last year, but the amount carried 
forward is increased by £10,000. After payment of the 
increased dividend on the Deferred Ordinary Stock, the 
Brighton accounts show a decrease of £2,600 in the surplus. 
The dividend of 4 per cent. on the Deferred, as compared 
with 34 per cent. a year ago, was appreciated by the market, 
and the stock advanced to 584. The North-Eastern dividend 
is unchanged, but the reserve allowance is raised from 
£150,000 ro £230,000, while the carry-forward is £67,000 
higher at £257,000. The South-Eastern and Chatham 
accounts show a joint net revenue of £1,795,088, of which 
59 per cent. goes to the South-Eastern and 41 per cent. to the 
Chatham. Last year the divisible balance was £1,775,240. 
The South-Eastern is paying 34 per cent. for the whole year 
on its undivided Ordinary Stock, the same as in 1914, 6 
per cent. for the year on the Preferred Ordinary, and 1 per 
cent. on the Deferred Ordinary, reducing the cairy-forward 
by £4,800 to £3,000. The Chatham and Dover directors 
recommend a final dividend of 2 per cent. upon the Arbitra- 
tion Preference Stock, making 4 per cent. for the year, the 
carry-forward being £12,900 higher at £85,989. The London 
and South-Western are paying 1} per cent. for 1915 on the 
Deferred as against 18 per cent. for 1914. The balance 
carried forward is £59,470, against £52,623 a year ago. 
THe Rusper Market. 

The price of raw rubber is a good deal lower than it 
was during last month’s boom, and freight difficulties and 
the nervousness of dealers are making the commodity market 
very erratic. But, in spite of this, the share market, 
though displaying nothing in the shape of a boom, is very 
steady and strong, and a large amount of investment buying 
is going on. Among the favorites may be mentioned 
Bantengs, Langen Javas, Malayalams, and . Tandjongs. 
There are still many of the younger companies whose output 
is now beginning to assume larger proportions, whose shares 
at the present low prices may reasonably be expected to 
vive a very remunerative yield. An interim dividend of 
10 per cent. (actual) less tax, has been declared by the 
Kamunig (Perak) Company. For the previous year the full 
dividend was 15 per cent., and this will almost certainly be 
improved upon. LUCELLUM. 
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